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St. Christopher's Workshop 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Church Furnishings 


BREMEN, INDIANA PHONE LI 6-7021 
Jerry, Ruth and Robert Carrico 
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Walnut and Br onze 










No. 2709 Bronze Romanesque 





Manufacturers and Designers of 
Church Lighting Fixtures in Bronze, No. 2739 Dieh! Design 
Spun Bronze 24” x 36 


; ; Four spun up-lights 
Silver, Gold and combinations thereof. in nichel silver 







Wrought Iron, Aluminum, Wood, 








We can design fixtures especially 
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Two Typical Campaigns... 


just completed, show you the results that can be obtained 
by following 


The ‘Fair Share’ Plan’ 


of Catholic Fund-Raising 
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St. Benedict’s Parish — Johnstown, Pennsylvania 
Capital Fund Campaign for Debt Reduction and New Church 








TOTAL PLEDGED: $325,000 GOAL: $250,000 
Number of Prospective Givers in Parish........... cece eeeecccecece 910 
Number of Pledges Received to Date... 1... . cee cece ce eee eee eens 784 

Cards not Finalized (Vacations, efc.)......cccccccccccccccccs 35 

Unable to Pledge to Building Fund............ccceceecceees 91 
Aemepnn Ce GE FE Fs 6b 6 hobs chee wk nas caricexseecnce $415 
Percentage of Prospective Givers Who Pledged to Date............. 86.2% 
Percentage of Fee and Expenses of Amount Pledged..............- 2.17% 





Holy Cross Parish ~— Champaign, Illinois 
Capital Fund Campaign for Building Program 


TOTAL PLEDGED: $583,310 GOAL: $500,000 


(Expected to reach $600,000) 


Number of Prospective Givers in Parish...........-ecececcccceeees 1576 
Number of Pledges Received to Date... ..... cece cece cence ee ceees 1243 
Cards Not Finalized (Vacations, etc.).........eee cece eceees 185 
Uneinte to Fisee 0 Bt FORE se oo ccc cece csedcsvcsecness 148 
fosavnmge Panel oF OG VlaRaahe 6 ooo oc ccccecscevesacccececussens $469 
Percentage of Prospective Givers Who Pledged to Date............. 78.9% 
Percentage of Fee and Expenses of Amount Pledged.............++5 2.02% 

















@ Pledges to these capital fund campaigns are in addition to the regular parish support, which is 
maintained or increased during the payment period and after a ‘Fair Share’ Plan Campaign. 

@ These campaigns were presented to parishioners through the use of six and eight page, tabloid- 
size, ‘Fair Share’ Plan newspapers written and laid out for the campaigns by our directors. 


Consultation Without Obligation 


Thomas Richard Finn 

and Associates 

314 East 51st Street 

Kansas City 12, Missouri 

Telephone: PLaza 3-4155 

Night and Holidays: DElmar 3-2113 
NOW IN OUR 39th YEAR 


Member of the American Association of Fund-Raising Council 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. Trade Mark Reg.,—Canada* 
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%, Americas Finest UASSOUKS 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 


There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurements 
is more comfortable and better fitting. Let your next Cassock be a HANSEN Cassock, 
Prices start at $79.50. Write for samples of material and easy self-measurement blank ‘ 


(A) The simplicity of the lines of 
Hansen’s design Roman Style Cas- 
sock is highly recommended. 

(B) The Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock 
has a convenient buttonless front, 
Roman form fitting back. 


(C) A Clerical Cloak is more 
distinctive than an overcoat when 
worn over a cassock. Tailored in 
either Gabardine or Kersey with 
velvet collar or collar of same ma- 
terial. Made with or without arm- 
slits. 


(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in 
the Pulpit and at commencement 
exercises, banquets and receptions. 
Purple for Bishops and Right Rev- 
erend Monsignori, black for Very 
Reverend Monsignori and Clergy. 


No. A969 

All-Wool Basketweave Cloth. Light 
weight. For year round wear. 

No. A990 

All-Wool Worsted Cloth. Medium 
weight. Wrinkle resistant. 



























No. A955 
Tropical all wool lightweight 
material. Ideal for warm weather. 


No. A938 

All-Wool Gabardine Cloth. Heavy 
weight. Long wearing. 

No. A558 

All-Wool French Surah cloth. 
Lightweight. Wrinkle resistant. 
No. A758 

All-Wool Imported Gabardine 
from Switzerland. Lightweight. 








Joe Mouse g£ HANSEN 


23.NO0. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF MATERIALS AND EASY SELF- 
MEASUREMENT BLANK — PRICES START AT $79.50 


Telephone 


(E) The Purple Roman Cloak js 
tailored of purple light weight ma. 
terial. Piping of gold metal cord for 
Bishops, red metal cord for Do. 
mestic Prelates. 


(F) The House Cassock has Cape 


attached and additional half eon 


Trimmed with red or purple piping 
and buttons according to rank of 
Prelate. 


(G) The Choir Cassock without 
train is worn by Bishops and Mon- 
signori. Illustrated with Mozetta 
and Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 


(H) The Cappa Magna, worn bya! 
Bishop, is illustrated with fur Cape 
and lace Rochet. Fur Cape available 
in Ermine or Coney. 

eee 


No. A956 





























PURE | 


No. FO* 
No. F8* 
No. F4* 
No. F2* 


}* For 


** For 
Albs 


(A) N 
linen w 
lace of 
at bott 
No. FS 


Faille Weave Rayon Cloth. Light ~~ 


weight. Dressy and durable. 

No. A951 

Pure Silk Cloth. Light weight. Ideal 
for summer and travel. 

No. A911 

All-Wool Imported Serge Cloth 
from France. Light weight. 

No. A987 

All-Wool Imported Panama Cloth 
from Belgium. Light weight. 

No. A946 


Imported Silk-Warp Henrietta | 


Cloth from Switzerland. The finest. 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


FRanklin 2-8/7: 
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PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 


36 inches wide 


No. FO* Light weight, yd. ......$1.29 
No. F8** Medium weight, yd. 1.47 
No. F4** Heavy weight, yd. 1.69 
No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd. .. 1.70 


* For light weight Albs and Surplices 
** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, Priest 
Albs and Surplices. 


(A) No. F509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross. IHS and Grape design 
RSG A ocean eae. $34.50 
No. F509 Surplice to match Alb. 

A SO 


(B) No. F505 Alb. Light weight 
linen 434” BOTTOM lace and 4” 
INSERTION, as illustrated. $19.25 
No. F503 Alb. 434” BOTTOM lace 
only $16.75 
No. F503 Surplice. Lace at bottom of 
sleeves and skirt, to match ALB. No. 
F503 $13.25 


(C) No. F900 Surplice. Fine quality 
lace, embroidered with IHS and 
Cross design $35.00 
'No. F900 Alb to match Surplice. 
Light weight linen top $29.50 


Linen Altar Cloths 








Write For Our Complete Catalogue 



































ALTAR LINENS 
Fl F2* 
Each Per Dz. Each Per Dz. 


Aemiee 2.2... $1.65 $17.95 $1.70 $18.55 
Corporal .60 6.00 .65 6.60 
Purificator 65 6.60 .70 7.20 
Pall . .65 6.60 -70 7.20 
Finger Towel  .50 4.80 Be 5.40 & 
Stole Collar 35 3.60 .40 4.20 & 


Fl Plain Hem *F2 Hemstitched 


(D) No. F925 Surplice. Embroidered 
non-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal 
for traveling purposes...... $14.00 
No. F850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
ling sheer celanese ......... $8.25 
(E) No. F601 Alb. Light weight 
linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- ; 
ered with IHS design ...... $21.75 
No. F601 Surplice to match Alb. 
Be Hae eh he ee rng 9 Pas $24.50 
(F) No. F502 Alb. Light weight 
linen, cross design embroidered 
banding. Guaranteed fast colors — 
Red, Green, Black, Purple and Yel- 


low. Please state color desired. 
Site ate aha id Se ce $21.00 
No. F502 Surplice to match Alb. 


$16.50 


When ordering linen Altar Cloths, specify finished length, including side drops, and finished width including 
front drop. Made to order only and are not returnable. Two inch hem on ‘sides and one inch hem on back. 
Maximum width 32 inches including front drop. 


(G) No. F7. Altar Cloth. Medium weight linen, slik embroidered eyelet cross design, per yard........ $4.00 
|(H) No. F15 Altar Cloth. Medium weight linen, silk embroidered cross design, per yard ............ 4.50 
(1) No. F9 Altar Cloth. Medium weight linen, slik embroidered cross design, per yard ............ 6.00 
| (J) No. F8 Altar Cloth. Medium weight linen, silk embroidered IHS design, per yard ............. 4.75 
(K) No. F20 Altar Cloth. Medium weight linen, silk embroidered Scallops, per yard ............... 3.70 
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23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 





D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 





Altar Boys \WMPLETE OUTFITS 


AMERICAN MADE IN OUR OWN CHICAGO STUDIO 
MATERIAL — HANSEN’S Cassocks DESIGN AND FIT—HANSEN'S Cas- INSPECTION—Every cassock is care 


are made of extra strong serviceable, socks are expertly tailored. The fully inspected before the HANSEN 
two-ply fabrics, vat-dyed (guaranteed form-fit Roman back drapes nicely label is sewn in, carrying with it 
fast color}—tailored EXTRA FULL. and the fitted sleeves hang grace- our positive money-back auarantee. 


fully and naturally. 
THREE Distinctive Styles: No. B12 Zipper Front—B10 Button Front—B11 Buttonless Belt-on. 


(Te : oer * "4 \ | gr, | 









P7-60 











— c t eae ae ge : ns soot sas 
B12 ZIP-ON Roman Back has im- No. B10 BUTTON FRONT Roman Back, No. Bll BUTTONLESS BELT-ON has 
proved quick action locking zipper patented ivory-hard removable buttons hook-and-eye collar and belt front. 
front that will not pull off. 


PRICES FOR ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 
5% Discount on 12 to 23 Cassocks — 
10% on 24 or more 
Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 


Li | a 





_~ 


No. 


Write for our 
Complete Catalogue 





Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Correct 
Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10, Ea. No. B11, Ea. No. B12, Ea. Surplice 
8 Yrs. 40 in. $8.00 $8.00 $8.50 18 in. I 
9 Yrs. 42 in. 8.50 8.50 9.00 20 in. 
10 Yrs. 44 in. 9.00 9.00 9.50 20 in 
11 Yrs. 46 in. 9.25 9.25 9.75 20 in 
12 Yrs. 48 in. 9.75 9.75 10.25 22 in 
13 Yrs. 50 in. 10.75 10.75 11.25 22 in 
14 Yrs. 52 in. 11.00 11.00 11.50 22 in 
15 Yrs. 54 in 11.50 11.50 12.00 24 in eae 
16 Yrs. 56 in 12.00 12.00 12.50 24 in 
17 Yrs. 58 in 12.50 12.50 13.00 24 in 
18 Yrs. 60 in 13.25 13.25 13.75 26 in 
19 Yrs. 62 in 14.00 14.00 14.50 26 in 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STYLE * COLOR « SIZE when ordering 


ALTAR BOY ACCESSORIES 











A No. B152 Sashes—Poplin, yellow fringe, each............... $1.50 
No. B142 Capes—Poplin, yellow fringe, each................ $1.60 
No. B66 Ties—Buster Brown (Windsor) Black, white, red, gold. 
ARE AEA PLS San ak EN Rae ak = ME re en eR an ei es ah $4.50 
No. B63 Acolyte Collars—Nowiltex. Size 11 to 15—in 1/2 sizes only, 
I a i il a la de nan Grin arr Gu ghigias aT $7.00 
Skull Caps—Poplin, self lined. Specify color. Each........... $ .90 

B No. B60. Altar Boy Surplice. Light weight cotton material. Sanforized. 
Made extra full. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each................. $3.25 
No. B61. (ot illustrated) Same as No. BGO but with lace. Made extra 
ee RA POO Oe I Eon cds cc nce es wi nnenenes $4.25 

C No. B71. Altar Boy Surplice. Fine wearing Marquisette with lace. Made 
extra full. Length 18 00 24 inch. Each... .... .csccccccsccees $4.50 
No. B70. (ot illustrated) Same as No. B71 but without lace. Length 
Fy ee eer rr $3.50 

D No. B100. Altar Boy Surplice. Embroidered lace floral design. Extra 
ee Se OP GO ok ce css vk wa wens wae cue oe eewle $8.75 

E No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice. Sanforized. Rubrical banding 
in all church colors, made extra full. Specify color banding desired 
when ordering. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each................ $5.75 a 


Size 26 in. 50¢ additional, except No. B100 $1.00 additional. 


Jee Koue o WANSEN [Bj P- 8: HANSEN & Sons 


2-8750 
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READY MADE PRIEST CASSOCKS IN STOCK 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Cassocks—for the Clergy and Seminarian. 


Our Ready Made Cassocks are available in sizes as listed in the chart below. 
We do not make alterations. Ready Made Cassocks are sold subject to your 
approval and may be returned within five days if you are not satisfied. 


Panama-Visco-Acetate 65% Dacron—35% Visco- 
Material Acetate Material 


Crease resistant, light weight, Light weight, good quality, 
} erga a = rae en wrinkle resistant, stain repellent. 
yo woolens, uarantee ast Guaranteed fast dye. 

Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style 


$25.00 $32.50 


Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock 
is additional. is additional. 


No. 4B-17 Tie-on-Sash $3.25 ea. No. 4B-16 Snap-on-Sash $4.50 ea. 


16 SIZES LISTED BELOW IN SEMI-JESUIT OR ROMAN STYLE 
(either material.) 
When ordering please specify style and number desired. 






























Back Chest Collar Sleeve 
No. Meas. Meas. Size Length 

B5638 56 in. 38 in. 15 in. 32 in. 
B5640 56 in. 40 in. 1514 in. 32 in. 
B5642 56 in. 42 in. 16 in. 32 in. 
B5644 56 in. 44 in. 1614 in. 32 in. 
B5838 58 in. 38 in. 15 in. 321 in. 
B5840 58 in. 40 in. 1514 in. 3214 in. 
B5842 58 in. 42 in. 16 in. 3214 in. 
B5844 58 in. 44 in. 1614 in. 32 in. 
B5846 58 in. 46 in. 1714 in. 321, in. 
BG6038 60 in. 38 in. 15 in. 331 in. 
BG6040 60 in. 40 in. 151, in. 3314 in. 
BG6042 60 in. 42 in. 16 in. 3314 in. 
BG6044 60 in. 44 in. 1614 in. 3314 in. 
BG6046 60 in. 46 in. 17 in. 3314 in. 
BG6240 62 in. 40 in. 16 in. 34 in. 
B6242 62 in. 42 in. 1614 in. 34 in 

STYLING: Roman Button Front with hand sewn black 

buttons and coat button holes. 
No. 4B Semi-Jesuit Style COLLAR HEIGHT: For both Semi-Jesuit or Roman Style, No. 4B Roman Style 
1%" with a 1” opening. Ready Made Cassock 
Ready Made Cassock a : ; : ; 
SLITS: Conveniently located on each side of Cassock for $25 00 $32 50 
$25.00—$32.50 easy access to trouser pocket. — 


CUFFS: Standard size on sleeves. HEM: Two inches at bottom. 








READY TO WEAR ALL WOOL CLERICAL SUITS 


No. 5A700 All Wool Tropical, medium weight, excellent wearing quality, ready to 
wear tailored black Clerical Suits (Coat and Trousers) ................ $52.50 
Fe SS PE EOE Eee eee Py oer mre er ee $19.50 pair 
Measurements required for ready to wear Clerical Suits: 

WAIST, CHEST, HEIGHT 

INSEAM LENGTH OF SLEEVE 

INSEAM LENGTH OF TROUSERS 

BACK LENGTH OF YOUR PRESENT SUIT COAT 
Available in seventeen sizes which assures a good fitting suit for the average man. 
We do not make alterations on our ready made Clerical Suits. If the Suit is not satis- 
factory, you may return it within ten days without obligation. 


READY TO WEAR ALL WOOL BLACK CLERICAL TOPCOATS 
No. 5A701 Topcoats are made of a good quality all wool black medium weight, rich 
appearing, Gabardine with zip-out all wool lining....................... $75.00 
Available in all regular sizes. Measurements required for ready to wear Clerical 
Topcoats: WAIST, CHEST, HEIGHT INSEAM LENGTH OF SLEEVE 
We do not make alterations on our ready made Clerical Topcoats. If for any reason 
No. 5A700 the Topcoat is not satisfactory, you may return it within ten days without obligation. 
HAND TAILORED BLACK CLERICAL SUITS AND TOPCOATS 
For years we have been headquarters for custom made, hand tailored black Clerical Suits, Topcoats and 


Overcoats, to individual measurements. We use only the finest quality, all wool fabrics. A complete set 
of samples and easy self-measurement form will be sent upon request. 


hate ol, HANSEN [gis] D- 8. HANSEN & SONS 





23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 











(CCoMMUNICATIONS FROM Our Reavers 





Freedom and V ocations 


EDITORS: 

May I congratulate you on printing 
Father Charles Connors’s article, “Free- 
dom to Pursue a Vocation,” in the Octo- 
ber issue of HPR. In view of some of 
the situations which I have run into, I 
think Father Connors’s article could 
have been even stronger. I, like every 
other priest of a religious community, 
am constantly on the lookout for voca- 
tions to the religious congregation of 
which I am a member. I’m sure, also, 
that most secular priests are constantly 
on the lookout for vocations for their 
respective dioceses. However, I per- 
sonally have at times advised boys, 
whom I was directing, to apply to their 
diocesan seminary; other boys I have 
advised to apply to the seminaries of 
other religious communities. It’s not 
that I would not want them to become 
members of the community to which I 
belong, but the grace of vocation is just 
that, a grace. It would be a very un- 
wise man who would attempt to inter- 
fere in any way with the grace of a 
vocation which God has given any boy 
or girl. 

One instance I personally know of is 
even more astounding than was the 
parish bulletin which Father Connors 
quoted in his article. In the instance 
I’m speaking of, a bishop, I repeat a 
bishop, told a boy who was applying to 
a religious seminary that his vocation 
to leave the diocese was Satan-inspired. 
No comment necessary. 

APPRECIATIVE PRIEST 


Further Commentary 
on Graham Greene 


EDITORS: 

I hope that your October and Novem- 
ber issues of HPR will find their way 
into those Catholic literary circles 
where Father Costelloe’s series, “Sex in 
Contemporary Literature” will cer- 
tainly demolish some of the pet clichés 
of our more “broadminded” fellows. I 
was particularly pleased to see Father 
Costelloe list Graham Greene among 
those “classic” writers against whose 
writings we would do well to caution 
our young (and some not so young) 
Catholic readers. I know of one good 
nun, teaching in one of our Catholic 
colleges for women, who makes all of 
Graham Greene’s writings required 
reading. I hope she, and others like her, 
have the opportunity to read Father 
Costelloe’s articles, and I hope they 
read him “broadmindedly.” 

If I were at present a high school 
teacher or a college professor (I have 
formerly discharged both these offices), 
I would, in my lectures on English lit- 
erature, either pass over Greene with 
silent contempt or roundly condemn 
him as an author whose works in part 
are not only unsuitable for Catholic 
adolescents, but are even unfit for de- 
cent pagans. I can well imagine some 
reader saying that I am unduly severe. 
that my condemnation of Greene is 
immoderate. Very well. To forestall 
any such objection I have selected a 
number of passages from Greene’s writ- 
ings (it is a wonder that my typewriter 
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THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF LAWSON ASSOCIATES 
IN GAINING FULL LAY ACCEPTANCE OF THE 
FIFTH PRECEPT THROUGH THE LAWSON 
ASSOCIATES PARISH FINANCE PROGRAM 
HAS CAUGHT THE IMAGINATION 
OF A SECOND VATICAN CITY 
PUBLICATION WHICH 
NOW HAS REPRINTED 
VATICAN CITY 
REPORT 


A PHOTO STORY OF LAWSON ASSOCIATES PARISH FINANCE PROGRAM IN ACTION 


LAWSOMn ASSOCIATES ..<. 


Home Office: 
53 North Park Avenue, Rockville Centre, New York, Rockville Centre 6-8000 


Branches: 
3545 Lindell Boulevard 24 North Wabash Avenue 101 Jones Building 
St. Louis, Missouri Chicago 2, Illinois Seattle, Washington 
Jefferson 5-6022 Financial 6-4504 Mutual 2-3691 
430 West Monroe Street 2015 J Street 624-736 Granville Street 
Jacksonville 2, Florida Sacramento 14, California Vancouver, B. C. 
Elgin 3-3226 Hickory 6-5759 Mutual 4-2618 
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THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


did not protest typing them) which I 
shall forward to any correspondent who 
disagrees with my critique. I cannot 
quote them in this article, for I con- 
sider them unfit for the pages of any 
respectable magazine. First, however, 
I shall here state some facts which be- 
tray convert Greene’s strange “Catho- 
lic” mentality. 

1. When the Justice Department of 
the U.S.A. in 1953 challenged Charlie 
Chaplin’s eligibility for readmission, on 
account of alleged subversive leanings, 
Graham Greene wrote what I consider 
a silly defense of Chaplin and pooh- 
poohed American fear of, and action 
against, Communism. 

2. When the Cardinal-Archbishop of 
Paris rightly refused Catholie burial to 
a divorcee who died as a “remarried” 
woman without giving any signs of re- 
pentance, Graham Greene publicly 
criticized the Cardinal and with con- 
ceited ignorance stated that any bap- 
tized Catholic had the right to Catholic 
burial. 

3. Greene, who had paid a visit to 
Vietnam, wrote a criticism of the 
Catholic attitude in Vietnam and criti- 
cized in particular Cardinal Spellman. 
Father Patrick O’Conner, who was re- 
siding on the spot, found it necessary to 
write a public refutation of Greene. 

4. Graham Greene visited Poland 
and then wrote an article criticizing the 
Vatican’s policy regarding Red Poland. 
The Dutch Catholie paper De Tijd 
printed a very telling cartoon exposing 
Greene’s un-Catholic article. 

.5. I take the following news item 
from an American secular newspaper: 


A man of strong (Roman Catho- 
lic) faith and often violent (anti- 
U.S.) prejudice, Britain’s Novelist 
Greene, let one get the better of the 
other in a crass commercial assess- 
ment of the prospects of his new play, 
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a psychological mystery drama due 
to open this week on Broadway. 
“Wouldn’t it be a marvelous thing 
for The Potting Shed if only Cardinal 
Spellman could be persuaded to ban 
it.” 


Greene evidently had in mind the 
public reaction following on Cardinal 
Spellman’s condemnation of the im- 
moral picture, “Baby Doll,” when he 
arrogantly made that sarcastic, irrever- 
ent quip about His Eminence. 

6. The official censorship in the Irish 
Republic banned as indecent or ob- 
scene Graham Greene’s book, The Quiet 
American. 

In order to be able to give a first- 
hand account of this book, I read it— 
with greater and greater reluctance un- 
til I finished the book. The very open- 
ing chapter is filthy, other parts of the 
book are putrid, and certain portions 
betray pigsty and barnyard behavior 
described with a shocking crudeness. 
One rightly wonders how any Catho- 
lic could write such a book, and no one 
with a sense of even elementary mod- 
esty will be surprised that The Quiet 
American was banned by Irish censor- 
ship for its repulsive and flagrant im- 
modesty. 

7. With regard to Graham Greene's 
novel, Our Man in Havana, I shall be 
content to quote Louis Budenz, who 
wrote in his column of May 2, 1959: 


The Kremlin thinks it (this book) 
so valuable that it announces in 
“New Times,” Number five, of 1959, 
that the novel will now be issued in 
a special Russian edition ... Graham 
Greene, remarks this paper, is often 
referred to as a “Catholic writer.” 
But his Catholicism is of a rather un- 
usual kind . . . Greene’s Catholicism 
least of all resembles the official doc- 
trines of the Vatican. It is more 
like that of the rebellious Italian 
priest, Andrea Gaggero, whom the 
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Fathers of the Church have un- 


frocked for his peace work. 

Even when Greene gives himself 
some respite from writing of sexual 
matters (The Heart of the Matter; The 
End of the Affair), he rarely rises to 
any degree of idealism. In writing of 
the persecution waged in Mexico under 
Calles, during which one hundred and 
fifty priests gladly shed their blood for 
the Faith and Catholic laity and nuns 
showed equal heroism, Greene had a 
grand opportunity to rise above the aw- 
ful sordidness he displays in other 
novels to give an inspiring portrayal of 
sublime Christian courage and exalted 
sacerdotal fidelity. But, instead of act- 
ing like the bee which passes from 
flower to flower in a lovely garden, 
Graham Greene preferred in this novel 
to play the part of the blowfly which 


passes by the beauteous flowers and 
avidly alights on a dunghill. 

Robert Hugh Benson has written two 
novels describing the persecution that 
was waged in England during the des- 
potic Queen Elizabeth I. The title of 
Greene’s book is The Power and the 
Glory; Benson’s two books are entitled 
respectively By What Authority? and 
Come Rack, Come Rope. Both these 
authors are English convert writers. 
But what a tremendous difference there 
is between the two authors! Of Ben- 
son’s two magnificent historical novels 
I shall not treat here; on Greene’s sor- 
did production I shall briefly comment. 

I pass over some minor defects in his 
work, such as his two inaccurate 
Spanish quotations and his rather 
strange statements of Catholic practices 

(Continued on page 230) 
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. . . We ordered and distributed sufficient Fast and Abstinence Calendars to furnish every family 
with one, and we asked each family to locate it near its phone. It cut down confusion and inquiries 
lo the rectory loa minimum. In fact, a pastor of another large parish secured one of our calendars 
and placed il near his phone to direct his secretary in enlightening his people.””—Rev. Maurice 
B. Kennedy, Pastor, Our Lady of Charity Church, Cicero 50, Illinois 
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THE 1961 CATHOLIC CALENDAR 
of Fast and Abstinence for Lent, the Ember Days and the Vigils 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
1. ABSTINENCE: All Catholics over seven years of age are bound to 2) Fast (PARTIAL ABSTINENCE) 
observe the law of abstinence. It obliges in two ways 
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They are excused from the fast whose health or ability to work would be 
seriously affected. In doubt concerning fast or abstinence, a parish priest 
or confessor should be consulted. 

NOTE: Because Sundays have no fast and no abstinence, Sundays are omitted from 
this calendar 

COMPILED by Rev Salvator Pantano, OF M Conv 

IMPRIMATUR + FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN, Archbishop of New York 
COPYRIGHT 1OSE PH F WAGNER, INC New York 7.N Y 
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FAST: Ali Catholics over twenty-one and under fifty-nine years of age 
(unless they are excused or have been dispensed) are bound to observe 
the law of fast. On days of fast, only one full meal is allowed. Twe other 
meatiess meals, sufficient to maintain strength, may be taken, but together 
they should not equal another full meal. The fast can be affected in three 
ways by the abstinence 
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Ash Wednesday 
Under 7—WNe Fast. Ne Abstinence 
} bunder 2! Ne Fast Comp! Abstinence 
2) & under 59—Fast. Comp! Abstinence 
Over 59Ne Fast Complete Abstinence 


Tuesday after Ist Sunday in Lent 
Under 7—WNe Fast, Ne Abstinence 
7 & under 21—WNe Fast. Ne Abstinence 
21 & ander 59—Fast (Part. Abstinence’ 
Over 59—WNe Fast, Ne Abstinence 


FEBRUARY 27 
Monday after 2nd Sunday jn Lent 
St Gabriel of the Sorrewtul Virgin. 
i 


Under 71—WNe Fast, Ne Abstinence 
? & under 21—Me Fast, Ne Abstinence 
21 & under 5$—Fast (Part. Abstinence) 
Over 59—Ne Fast. Ne Abstinence 


MARCH 4 
Saturday after 2nd Sunday in Lent 
St Casimir, Confessor 

Under 7—WNe Fast. Ne Abstinence 
7 & onder 21—WNe Fast, Ne Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast (Part. Abstinence) 
Over S9—WNe Fast. Ne Abstinence 


MARCH 10 
Friday after 3rd Sunday in Lent 
Forty Holy Martyrs 
Under 7—We Fast, Ne Abstinence 
7 Runder 2! _WeFast, Comp! Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast. Comp! Abstinence 
Over 59—NMe Fast. Complete Abstinence 


Thursday after Ash Wednesday 
Under 7—No Fast. We Abstinence 
7 & under 21—Ne Fast. Ne Abstinence 
21 B under 59—Fast (Partial Abstinence: 
Over $9—Ne Fast. No Abstinence 


FEBRUARY 22 
Ember Wednesday in Lent 
Chai of St Peter 

Under 7—We Fast. Ne Abstinence 

7 & under 21 —Ne Fast, Part. Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast, Part. Abstinence 
Over 59—Ne Fast, Partial Adstinence 


Tuesday alter 2nd Sunday in Lent 
Under 7—WNe Fast. Ne Abstinence 
7 & under 21—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast (Part. Abstinence) 
Over S9—Ne Fast. Ne Abstinence 


MARCH 6 
Monday after 3rd Sunday in Lent 
Sts. Perpetua and Felicitas, Martyrs 
Under 7—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 
7 & under 21—WNe Fast, Ne Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast (Part. Abstinence’ 
Over 59—No Fast, Ne Abstinence 


Saturday after 3rd Sunday in Lent 
Under 7—No Fast. Ne Abstinence 
7 & under 21—WNe Fast, Ne Adstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast (Part. Abstinence: 
Over 59—Ne Fast. We Abstinence 


Friday after Ash Wednesday 
Under 7—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 
7 &under 21—NoFast. Comp! Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast. Comp! Abstinence 
Over 59—Ne Fast. Complete Adstinence 


FEBRUARY 23 
Thursday after Ist Sunday in Lent 
St Peter Damian, Contessor 
Doctor of the Church 

Under 7—WNe Fatt, No Abstinence 
7 & under 21—WNe Fast, Ne Abstinence 
21 & ender 59—Fast (Part. Abstinence’ 
Over 59—WNe Fast, No Abstinence 


Wedesday after 2nd Sunday in Lent 
Under 7—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 
7 & under 21—WNo Fast, No Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast (Part Abstinence) 
Over 59—WNe Fast, Ne Abstinence 


MARCH 7 


Tuesday after 3rd Sunday in Lent 
St_ Thomas Aquinas. Contessor 
Doctor of the Church 

Under 7—Ne Fast. We Abstinence 
7 & under 21—WNo Fast, Ne Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast (Part Abstinence 
Over 59—WNo Fast, Ne Abstinence 


Monday after 4th Sunday in Lent 
Under 7—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 
7 & under 21—WNe Fast, Ne Adstinence 
21 & under S9—Fast (Part. Abstinence 
Over 59—_Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 


FEBRUARY 18 
Saturday after Ash Wednesday 
St. Simeon. Bishop and Martyr 

Under 7—WNe Fast, Ne Abstinence 
7 & under 21No Fast, Me Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast (Part Abstinence) 
Over 59—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 


FEBRUARY 24 


Ember Friday in Lent 
St Matthias, Apestie 
Under 7—We Fast, Ne Abstinence 
7B under 21—WoF ast. Comp! Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast, Compl. Abstinence 
Over $9—Fast. Complete Abstinence 


Thursday after 2nd Sunday in Lent 
Unter 7—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 

7 & under 21—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast (Part. Abstinence: 
Over 59—No Fast. No Abstinence 


MARCH 8 


Wednesday after 3rd Sunday in Lent 
St John of Ged, Contessor 

Under 7—No Fast, Ne Abstinence 

7 & under 21—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 

21 & under 59—Fast (Part. Abstinence 

Over 59—No Fast, No Abstinence 





Tuesday after 4th Sunday in Lent 
Under 7—No Fast, Ne Abstinence 
7 & under 21—WNe Fast, Ne Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast (Part. Abstinence’ 
Over 59—No Fast. Ne Abstinence 


Monday after 1st Sunday in Lent 
Under 7—WNe Fast, Ne Abstinence 

7 & under 21—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast (Part. Abstinence) 
Over 59—Ne Fast, No Abstinence 


Ember Saturday in Lent 
Under 7—Ne Fast, We Abstinence 
7 & under 21 Me Fast, Part. Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast, Partial Adstinence 
Over SS—Ne Fast, Partial Abstinence 


Friday after 2nd Sunday in Lent 
Under 7—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 
TRunder 21 _NeFast, Comp! Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast. Comp! Adstinence 
Over 59—Ne Fast. Complete Abstinence 


MARCH 9 
Thursday after 3rd Sunday in Lent 
St Frances of Reme. Widew 

Under 7—WNe Fast, No Abstinence 
7 & under 21—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 
21 & under S9—Fast (Part Abstinence’ 
Over 5S—Ne Fast. We Abstinence 


Wednesday after 4th Sunday in Lent 
Under 7—We Fast, Ne Abstinence 
7 & under 21—WNe Fast, Ne Abstinence 
21 & under $9—Fast (Part. Abstinence) 
Over 59—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 








Continued on other side. 








This is a small reproduction of one side of “‘The 1961 Catholic Calendar 
of Fast and Abstinence’’ described in detail on the facing page. ro 


Calendar Prices 
With Imprint on One Side 
$13.50 per 100 


$12.00 per 100 in lots of 500 
$10.00 per 100 in lots of 1,000 


With Imprint on Two Sides 
$18.50 per 100 


$16.50 per 100 in lots of 500 
$14.50 per 100 in lots of 1,000 J 


Without Imprint 


$9.50 per 100 
$8.50 per 100 in lots of 500 
$7.50 per 100 in lots of 1,000 
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SIZE, ETC. 


This calendar has been designed for your 
parishioners. Its size matters to them, as 
you know. The size of the actual calendar is 
11 inches wide and 14 inches deep. The 
paper stock is both firm and attractive. It 
may be easily and conveniently hung in the 


home. Color is used for emphasis. 


CONTENTS 


There are two sides of this calendar. 


1) At the very top of each side is the Gen- 
eral Information regarding Fast and Absti- 
nence for Lent, the Ember Days and the Vigils. 
Father O.F.M.Conv., 


compiled the calendar. He was scrupulous in 


Salvator Pantano, 
his efforts that it be both complete in content, 


yet unmistakably clear in language. 


2) The body of the calendar is the real 


beauty of the thing. 


There are 51 dates in this 1961 calendar. 
Every day of Lent is listed (Sundays ex- 
cepted) as well as all succeeding Ember 


days and Vigils during 1961. 


All you have to do, Father, is remind your 
parishioners to consult this calendar. There 


is no excuse for error or forgetfulness. Why? 


Because all your parishioners have to do 
(during Lent, for example) is to consult to- 
day’s date today and know what to do today 
precisely. ‘Tomorrow they consult tomor- 
row’s date, and so on. Nothing could be 
simpler— and that is a big favor for just 


about every parishioner anywhere. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 


| Please consult this calendar for just a moment. 


HOW TO OBTAIN THIS CALENDAR 


The next question is simply the matter of 
bringing this calendar into the homes of your 
parishioners. 

May we please make this respectful sugges- 
tion? Various businessmen in your parish— 
the funeral director, for example—are happy 
to know of a Catholic item, preferably one 
that is as serviceable as possible to your 
parishioner, one that will call for constant 
reference—and, ideally, one which is differ- 
ent! THe 1961 CatHotic CALENDAR OF 
Fast AND ABSTINENCE more than meets the 
bill, Father. May we suggest, therefore, that 
you bring this advertisement to the attention 
of such possible donors? Last year many 
funeral directors and florists ordered for an 
entire parish. 

And here is something to keep in mind, 
Father. Let us say that the funeral director 
in your parish distributes an ecclesiastical 
calendar around Christmas time. The local 
florist or another funeral director wants to 
distribute something to your parishioners 
at this season, foo—preferably, of course, 


something distinctive. Here is his chance. 


DONOR CREDIT 


Whatever firm seeks to distribute this 
calendar among your parishioners will cer- 
tainly want to know that sufficient space is 
allowed at the bottom of the calendar (both 
sides) for details of the sponsorship (name, 
address, etc.). When placing orders, please 
have the sponsor or yourself let us know 
exactly what is to be printed. 

Many pastors used this space to announce 
the schedule of Lenten devotions, for ex- 
ample. 


PRICES 


See opposite page under calendar repro 
duction. 


53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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(a priest “puts God into the mouth” of 
people; a priest saying Mass with 
leavened bread; a priest using incense 
in blessing a home; the likelihood of in- 
curring suspension for not using an 
altar stone; ete.). I readily admit that 
the story is interesting (so is Marie 
Corelli’s The Master Christian!). I 
gladly concede that Greene is a good 
writer of English (so was H. G. Wells!). 
I am pleased to note that there are a 
few flashes, or at least glimmerings, 
that could uplift and inspire a reader, 
but, unfortunately, they are obscured 
or buried beneath what is, from a 
Catholic viewpoint, worse than a heap 
of rubbish. 

Two priests in particular are pre- 
sented in this novel: one is a “married”’ 
priest (the only married priest, thank 
God, who obeyed the iniquitous law), 
the other a “whisky” priest who has an 
illegitimate child and who is living a 
life of sacrilege. Why, I ask, does 
Greene feature these two characters 
throughout his book? The entire novel 
revolves around the latter character. 

The “married” priest refuses, even at 
the heartfelt entreaty of a sorrowing 
mother, to say a prayer at the grave- 
side of a child she is burying; he re- 
fuses to hear the confession of the 
“whisky” priest on the eve of the 
latter’s execution, although the lieu- 
tenant gave his permission to enter the 
jail; children mock him as his “wife” 
shouts: “José, José. Come to bed.” 

The “whisky” priest is so drunk that 
he gives a baby boy a girl’s name; he 
“angrily” consents to hear confessions 
of people who have not seen a priest for 
five years; he sleepily “stumbles” over 
the absolution of his first penitent, fail- 
ing to finish it; a previous visiting 
priest refuses to baptize a child be- 
cause the little boy’s father has only 
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one peso and therefore cannot pay the 
two pesos demanded by the priest; the 
traveling (whisky) priest haggles over 
the amount that should be “charged” 
for each baptism in a village where he 
has been warmly welcomed and one 
hundred children have to be baptized 
because no priest has been there for 
three years, this new arrival first de- 
manding one peso fifty, then one peso, 
and finally consenting to baptize each 
child for seventy-five centavos. 

However, this “whisky” priest does, 
on several occasions, show great cour- 
age. Finally captured and about to be 
executed, he makes, according to 
Greene. a peculiar preparation for 
death: frequent drinks from a flask of 
brandy, frightful expressions of remorse, 
attempts to pray, a soliloquized general 
confession (which should not have been 
printed), fitful sleep, the brandy ex- 
hausted at 2 a.m., and finally the priest 
“crouched on the floor with the empty 
brandy flask in his hand trying to re- 
member an act of contrition.” 

Nor is there anything inspiring or 
elevating in Greene’s description of the 
execution of this priest, as witnessed by 
Mr. Tench, one of the characters in the 
novel: 


A small man came out of a side 
door: he was held up by two police- 
men, but you could tell he was doing 
his best—it was only that his legs 
were not fully under his control. 
They paddled him across to the oppo- 
site wall: an officer tied a handker- 
chief round his eyes . . . Everything 
went very quickly like a routine. 
The officer stepped aside, the rifles 
went up, and the little man suddenly 
made jerky movements with his arms. 
He was trying to say something: 
what was the phrase they were al- 
ways supposed to use? That was 
routine too, but perhaps his mouth 
was too dry, because nothing came 
out except a word that sounded more 
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like “Excuse.” The crash of the 
rifles shook Mr. Tench: they seemed 
to vibrate inside his own guts: he 
felt rather sick and shut his eyes. 
Then there was a single shot, and 
opening his eyes again he saw the 
officer stuffing his gun back into his 
holster, and the little man was a rou- 
tine heap beside the wall—something 
unimportant which had to be cleared 
away. Two knock-kneed men ap- 
proached quickly. This was an 
arena, and there was the bull dead, 
and there was nothing more to wait 
for any longer. 


A strange spirit seems to have per- 
vaded the minds of some of our 
Catholics (only a minority, thank 
God!) in recent years. These would-be 
intellectuals wish to be untrammeled by 
the Church’s clear, emphatic prohibi- 
tion against reading immoral books and 
works subversive of the Faith; in their 
own conceits they have nothing to fear 
from dabbling or immerging in such 
literature; they boast of their liberal- 
ism and broadmindedness; and, if they 
be writers, they manifest such disposi- 
tions by crudely portraying sex or scoff- 
ing at certain Catholic practices. And 
to the present writer one sure proof of 
the characteristics I have mentioned 
would be to eulogize the novels of Gra- 
ham Greene and even recommend the 
reading of these novels to impression- 
able and unsuspecting Catholic youth. 

Again, congratulations to you and to 
Father Costelloe, S.J. 


MicHAEL D. Forrest, M:S.C. 
Geneva, Illinois 


Latin: Sacred Cow? 
EDITORS: 

Following the principle that “the best 
cricketers are on the hedge,” I propose 
to make a few observations and sug- 
gestions on the use of Latin in seminary 
studies. When I dub it “the sacred 
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cow,” I simply mean that for too long 
we have accepted, almost without seri- 
ous questioning, the shaky proposition 
that you can’t educate a priest properly 
unless you steep him in Latin. 

If there were less emphasis on the 
subject, the majority of priests would, 
I contend, be better trained for parish 
life. It could even be argued that de- 
manding an easy familiarity with Latin 
discourages many fine prospects at a 
time when every diocese across the 
country is crying out for more voca- 
tions. But this is a slightly different 
aspect of the problem, on which I have 
no statistics. 

Most of us, however, have seen the 
unnecessary hardship and _ misery 
visited on good, solid students by in- 
sistence on Latin textbooks. The ob- 
vious, even if regrettable fact, is that 
the average young Canadian or Ameri- 
can does not take so kindly to the 
Classics as his English or Irish counter- 
part. It would be a great mercy to let 
him use mother tongue to the limit in 
his seminary course. Surely Dogma and 
Moral, the major subjects in one’s train- 
ing for the priesthood, could be taught 
less painfully, but just as effectively, in 
the vernacular. 

Indeed, some first-rate institutions 
have recognized the problem. While 
officially obliged to retain the traditional 
textbooks, they sensibly conduct the 
greater part of the theology class in 
English and generally allow the student 
to write his examinations in any civil- 
ized tongue. 

One can see the practical wisdom of 
demanding a mastery of Latin from 
students attending a cosmopolitan cen- 
ter such as Louvain, or Rome, or Inns- 
bruck. This could also be required of 
those aspiring to a doctorate or some 
particular professional competence. 

(Continued on page 289) 











ONE OF THE MANY RENOVATIONS we completed in 1955 is this marble and 
gilded wood Baldachino. With marble Communion Rail, Pulpit and Wain- 
scoting throughout the Sanctuary, it was designed and executed by Doig- 
Bernardini artists and craftsmen for the 23-year old Holy Trinity Church, Passaic 


N. J. under the direction of the Pastor, Rev. Henry M. Veith. 
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(UBhe entire fund raising staff of Community 
Counselling Service extends to you its warmest wishes for 
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Feast of the Circumcision 
There is no instinct in man, as in the case 
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Page 
of Adam, is suffering here on earth. Even the 
Immaculate Mary was not spared that. We 
must face it, and how we face it will deter- 
mine our final end. Let Mary be our model 
here. 


ural explanation for the habit which men— 
and women—have of using God’s name in 
vain. That habit is acquired; it takes a 


shameful original effort. Christian Forgiveness 


Third Sunday after Epiphany 
The worst of us at some time whispers the 
“Our Father.” Too many of us are intent on 
“forgive us our trespasses” while wholly ob- 
livious of “as we forgive.” 


Exemplar for All Families 
Feast of the Holy Family 
Finding adequate housing is a problem 
which faces countless families today; the 
Holy Family had a greater problem. Totali- 
tarian regimes today have driven thousands 
into exile and separated members of families; 
the Holy Family had to flee. No matter how 
intense the family agony, the Holy Family 
faced it before, and for our edification. 


Fourth Sunday after Epiphany 
This is the age of the “broadminded.” A 
thought is good as long as someone owns it! 
This is, of course, rank nonsense which car- 
ries over into the more serious matter of 
religious indifferentism. 


Marylike Patience 
Second Sunday after Epiphany 
The one thing we can never escape, as sons 
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Means of arriving at perfection; it is a stimulating challenge to utilize these 


means as one climbs the proposed ascent toward holiness. It is a new, 
fresh consideration of mental prayer, particular examen, the transcendent 
virtues of obedience, humility and abandonment, weekly confession, and 
practical devotion to our Blessed Mother—a presentation alive and moving 
because of the author’s easy, graceful style, with its forceful figures of 
speech, apt analogies, and rich vocabulary. It is a convincing argument 
for the necessity of sufficient motivation for efficaciously eradicating vice 
and steadily acquiring virtue... . 

Basic Spiritual Means will be welcome in novitiates and juniorates. Well 
may it be read with profit by all religious, since, as Father Dion promises 
in his preface, it not only makes them aware of the achievability of the 
heights, but also challenges them to scale them (p. 10).—Sponsa Regis, 
October, 1960. 
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Admunistration of the 


Sacraments to Dying 


Non-Catholics 


.* HOSPITAL CHAPLAIN, who 
shares Christ’s desire for the salvation 
of all men, encounters a serious problem 
in his sacramental relations with non- 
Catholic patients. He knows that most 
of them will never formally enter the 
Church. He also knows that many of 
them will never be saved without the 
sacraments—the sacraments that he 
alone can give them in the present sit- 
uation. 

Should he try to convert them and 
lay himself open to the charge of pros- 
elytism? Or should he ignore their 
plight and abandon them in what may 
well be a state of serious sin? 

The zealous priest with a solid grasp 
of theological principles can at times 
work out a happy solution to the prob- 
lem of the sacraments and the non- 
Catholic. 


TWO EXTREMES 


No one advocates extreme prose- 
lytism, which has resulted in bad feel- 
ing, the dismissal of some priests from 
secular hospitals, and a distrust toward 
the Catholie Church. 


By EDWARD R. KILLACKEY, M.M. 


Alertness to such a danger prompted 
the Catholic Hospital Association to in- 
clude in the newly revised “Ethical and 








Following his ordination in 1957, Father 
Killackey was assigned to the work of 
recruiting young men for Maryknoll. 
This past June he was sent to labor in 
the Maryknoll missions of Shinyanga, 
East Africa. 





Religious Directives for Catholic Hos- 
pitals” this advice: “Odious proselyt- 
ism must be avoided. In particular, 
when a non-Catholic patient asks to 
have his minister or rabbi called, this 
request should be honored.” 

At the same time, are we priests not 
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sometimes too inclined to write off a 
dying non-Catholic when we may be 
able to help him with a prudent admin- 
istration of baptism, penance and ex- 
treme unction? His salvation may de- 
pend on what we do—or avoid doing— 
for him. 

Our attention is focused on these 
three sacraments because each, in its 


own way, is a sacrament of necessity.. 


That baptism (in the ordinary course of 
events) is necessary for salvation is 
clear from the New Testament. Pen- 
ance, declares the Council of Trent, “is 
necessary for those who have fallen 
after baptism.” And for the dying, un- 
conscious, but baptized person in serious 
sin, extreme unction may be the only 
means of salvation. This requires some 
explanation. 

The importance of extreme unction 
here is that, in the view of most theo- 
logians, it revives. That is, if there is 
some obstacle to the worthy reception 
of the sacrament when conferred, the 
graces of that sacrament flow into the 
person’s soul when the obstacle is later 
removed. 

Extreme unction has this advantage 
over penance when a person is dying and 
unconscious: whereas penance de- 
mands for validity that an unconscious 
person have at least virtual sorrow for 
his sins, extreme unction does not. If 
the dying person later. regains his senses 
and expresses imperfect contrition, pen- 
ance does him no good, but extreme 
unction enables him to return to the 
state of grace. 

In any situation, of course, the priest 
must avoid scandal and irreverence to 
the sacraments. 

The non-Catholies with whom the 
hospital chaplain is concerned fall into 
one of three groups: 1) those in good 
health; 2) dying and conscious; and 3) 
dying and unconscious. 
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I. NON-CATHOLICS 
IN GOOD HEALTH 


Canon 731 clearly forbids the admin- 
istration of the sacraments to those out- 
side the Church, provided they are not 
in danger of death. (The reason for 
this proviso will be given later.) It 


says: 


It is forbidden to administer the 
Sacraments of the Church to heretics 
or schismaties, even though they err 
in good faith and ask for them, unless 
they have first renounced their errors 
and been reconciled with the Church. 
This prohibiton makes the sacra- 

ments unlawful, but not invalid. And 
it is based not so much on the unworth- 
iness of the non-Catholics as on the 
fact that they do not belong ad corpus 
Ecclesiae. It is the Ecclesia, the 
Church, to which Christ has committed 
the sacraments. 

Decisions of the Holy Office bear out 
the restrictions of the Code. In 1664 it 
forbade a missioner to hear confessions 
of Greek schismaties in good health un- 
less they first professed their belief in 
the Supreme Pontiff. 

Another response, in 1898, declared 
that absolution could not lawfully be 
given, even sometimes, “to material 
schismatics who are in good faith.” The 
response went on to explain that its 
reason was the desire to avoid the 
scandal of interconfessionalism. 

The most recent decision came during 
World War II when the Holy Office 
gave a private decision to the Apostolic 
Visitor for Ukrainians on the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments to schismaties. 
Once again it gave a negative reply, but 
significantly it made exception for 
dying schismatics. 


II. NON-CATHOLICS, 
DYING AND CONSCIOUS 


Aside from formal conversion, then, 
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ADMINISTRATION OF SACRAMENTS TO DYING NON-CATHOLICS 


nothing can be done sacramentally for 
non-Catholics who are not in danger of 
death. Does the same thing apply to 
those who are dying? As the Ukrain- 
ian response indicates, and a whole 
chorus of theologians asserts, the answer 
is “No.” 


Wernz and Vidal put it this way: 


This prescription of canon 731, para- 
graph 2, deals with the moral case. 
It determines nothing in particular 
about the merely material hereties or 
schismaties, especially if they be 
destitute of their senses (Temus IV, 
Vol. I [1934]). 


What does this mean in practice? 
Naturally it implies that if the chaplain 
prudently judges that the dying person 
is likely to become a Catholic, the chap- 
lain must instruct him as well as 
conditions allow. After obtaining the 
patient’s explicit request for admission 
into the Church, the priest would follow 
the normal procedure for converts. But 
in Many Cases an open invitation to con- 
version would result in disturbance for 
the patient and perhaps even a change 
from good faith to bad. 

Briefly, then, the situation is this: 1) 
the dying person is in good faith; 2) 
formal conversion is judged impossible; 
and 3) only baptism, penance, and ex- 
treme unction need concern us. 


a) Baptism 


As for baptism, no person with the use 
of reason can be baptized validly unless 
he has at least a habitual, implicit desire 
to receive the sacrament. That is be- 
cause sacraments are for man’s justifi- 
cation and salvation, and God does not 
will to justify and save man without his 
free consent. Here is the crux of the 
controversy over the administration of 
sacraments to dying non-Catholies: the 
matter of requisite intention. 

We have the word of Coronata, 


Regatillo, Genicot-Salsmans and Cap- 
pello for the opinion that a habitual 
implicit intention suffices for the valid 
reception of baptism. 

A habitual intention is an act of the 
will once made and never retracted. 
It is not adverted to at the time one 
receives the sacrament and in no way 
influences or determines the act of the 
recipient. 

An implicit intention, as applied to 
a sacrament, is expressed by an action 
or act of the will in harmony with the 
purpose of the sacraments; e.g., the 
desire to do all things required for 
salvation; the wish to do all that Christ 
would want us to do for salvation. 

The chaplain never presumes that a 
person has a habitual implicit intention. 
He does everything in his power to 
arouse in the patient a sincere desire to 
use all the means that God has estab- 
lished as necessary for salvation. 

Except for emergency cases, few 
people today enter the hospital in 
articulo mortis. They are, rather, in 
periculo mortis, and the priest has time 
to visit them and weigh their disposi- 
tions. 

During his visits the chaplain is able 
to instruct the patient in the basic truths 
of the Faith and to elicit from him 
sorrow for his sins. When the priest is 
convinced that the sick person believes 
the fundamentals and has the requisite 
intention, he may act. He administers 
baptism to the unknowing patient 
secreto et remoto scandalo. The prac- 
tice is on its way to becoming a hard and 
fast rule in this country. 

Not only should the patient be kept 
from knowing about the priest’s action, 
but so too should the nurses, his 
relatives, and the priest may act when 
the sick person falls asleep, or have a 
reliable Catholic nurse baptize him in 
the course of a routine sponge bath. 
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The procedure described above has 
many advantages. It leaves the patient 
in good faith and without anxiety. It 
ensures that the patient has the neces- 
sary conditions for a valid and licit 
reception of baptism. In case of doubt 
the sacrament is administered condi- 


tionally (with the form “Si capax 


es...”). It safeguards the sacrament 

from irreverence and _ protects. the 

chaplain’s position in the hospital. 
Now the stage is set for penance. 


b) Penance 


If baptism has washed away all the 
patient’s sins, what need is there of 
penance? The fact is that no hospital 
chaplain will ever have the certitude 
that the patient has not previously been 
validly baptized. And if he has, this 
latest administration has had no effect. 

The chaplain will continue to visit his 
patient, encouraging him to make acts 
of supernatural faith, hope, charity and 
of perfect contrition. He will ask a 
question like, “Do you wish me to help 
you prepare for death by all the means 
of salvation Our Lord has given us in 
the Bible?” If the dying man says 
“ves,” the priest will elicit a generic 
confession of sin and secretly give con- 
ditional absolution. Experienced chap- 
lains often ask patients to recite the act 
of contrition from memory or read it 
from a card. 

The Church requires the words of 
absolution to be vocal, a fact which the 
chaplain ‘has to remember. He need 
not fear about giving the Sign of the 
Cross because priests habitually bless 
Catholics and non-Catholies alike. In 
fact, a number of chaplains have related 
that, on occasions when they have 
omitted the Sign of the Cross, non- 
Catholic patients would tell them, 
“Father, you forgot to give me your 
blessing.” 
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We quote Noldin as an authority on 
the administration of penance: 


A dying non-Catholic still con- 
scious, who cannot, in his circum- 
stances, be warned about conversion 
to the Catholic Church, is lawfully 
absolved secretly sub conditione, after 
due preparation, provided it be 
prudently considered that he is a 
material heretic, who is living in good 
faith outside the Catholic Church 
(Noldin, III, De Sacramentis, n. 
295*). 


But, of the three sacraments, penance 
is the least likely to be effective, due to 
tlie possible lack of intention. That is 
why it is so necessary for the priest to 
administer extreme unction to his 
dying, conscious patient. 


c) Extreme Unction 


A number of chaplains were ques- 
tioned on this point and they all replied 
that they anoint dying non-Catholics 
secreto et remoto scandalo. The short 
form and a simple anointing with Olewm 
Infirmorum is sufficient. Vermeersch 
aptly backs up the chaplains’ procedure 
regarding penance and extreme unction: 


The rule of Canon 731, paragraph 
2, admits of no exception when there 
is question of persons in good health. 
But the necessity of providing, in 
danger of death, for the salvation of a 
soul allows that the sacraments of ab- 
solute or relative necessity, i.e., pen- 
ance and extreme unction, be admin- 
istered to dying non-Catholies, at 
least conditionally if they are uncon- 
scious, or if they are conscious, it 
seems best to leave them in good 
faith. These unconscious will be 
more surely helped by extreme unc- 
tion (which does not require acts of 
the subject as quasi-materia of the 
sacrament) than by sacramental ab- 
solution. However, scandal or admi- 
ratio populi must be garded against 
if extreme unction cannot be admin- 
istered with sufficient secrecy. 


r 
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III. NON-CATHOLICS, 

DYING AND UNCONSCIOUS 

There are two opinions concerning 
the sacrament of baptism for a dying 
non-Catholic who is unconscious. The 
strict view forbids the administration 
to an unknown person, even condition- 
ally. The more lenient view permits it. 
Father Francis Connell, C.Ss.R., regards 
the second opinion as “sufficiently 
probable to be followed safely.” 

Supporters of the strict opinion cite 
752, which allows baptism only if the 
dying, unconscious person had _pre- 
viously shown a probable intention of 
receiving the sacrament. 

Many authors teach that, both on the 
missions and in our own land, baptism 
is to be administered with the condition, 
si capax, to all unconscious, dying per- 
sons, not excepting those who, while 
they were able, seemed to resist their 
conversion. The reason (for baptizing 
them) is the probability that God gives 
to the dying special graces of illumina- 
tion that move them to desire baptism. 
This milder opinion does not seem to be 
against the Code, because the Code does 
not deal directly with this question. 
(Coronata, De Sacramentis, p. 95, n. 
131.) 

Vermeersch weighs the pros and cons, 
and concludes: “If scandal is avoided, 
one may confer conditional baptism on 
any unconscious adult who is not known 
to be already baptized (Vermeersch- 
Creusen, Epitome, II, [1940] n. 35). 

Elsewhere, Vermeersch writes of the 


other two sacraments: ‘Penance and 
extreme unction should be administered 
to dying non-Catholics, at least 
conditionally, if they are unconscious. 
The unconscious will be more surely 
helped by extreme unction, which does 
not require acts of the subject as quasi- 
materia of the sacrament, than by 
penance.” 

Some priests, even hospital chaplains, 
cease their ministrations after giving 
sacramental absolution secretly and 
conditionally. That absolution is of 
very doubtful efficacy for the dying, 
unconscious non-Catholic. If the 
person is already baptized and now in 
mortal sin, extreme unction would be his 
unicum medium salutis. 

Bad dispositions of the recipient do 
not invalidate the reception of extreme 
unction, as they do for penance. Even 
if the anointing were not fruitful when 
given, it would become so upon the 
awakening of the recipient and his act 
of imperfect contrition. The remission 
of mortal sin and the regaining of 
sanctifying grace with reviviscence is 
a secondary effect of the sacrament of 
extreme unction (because it is primarily 
a sacrament of the living), but it is a 
direct per se effect. 

The salvation of persons in such a 
state may depend on the zeal and theo- 
logical knowledge of the priest. In the 
last moments of their lives, extreme 
unction may mean the difference be- 
tween heaven and hell. 
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Adolescent Affection: 
Toward a Sound Sexuality 


, Pe in early and middle 
adolescence! are confronted with many 
problems. One of the most common is 
what we might call “adolescent affec- 
tion.” By this term I refer to the heter- 
osexual fascinations so common at this 
period. These affairs are problematic 
in many of their aspects; but the priest 
usually encounters them because (and 
in so far as) they lead to physical ex- 
pressions of love which rightly rest un- 
sasily on the adolescent conscience. 
Reference is not made here to the ex- 
tremes of these manifestations, such as 
sexual intercourse or to those acts so 
universally regarded as intense sex 


* These terms are variously described; but a 
common usage refers early adolescence to the 
ages of 13-15 (girls), 15-17 (boys); middle 
adolescence 15-18 (girls), 17-19 (boys); late 
adolescence 18-21 (girls), 19-21 (boys). Cf. 
Luella Cole, Psychology of Adolescence, N.Y. 
ed. 3, 1948, 4. Cf., however, David P. Ausubel, 
Theory and Problems of Adolescent Develop- 
ment, N.Y., 1954, 70, where the stages are de- 
termined by adjustive stresses. 





Father McCormick is 
Professor of Moral The- 
ology at West Baden Col- 
lege. We are still receiv- 
ing requests for his “Ado- 
lescent Masturbation: a 
Pastoral Problem” pub- 
lished here last March. 
The present article is a 
very thorough and valu- 
able study of another ad- 
olescent problem which 
we feel confessors and guides of youth will 
welcome. 
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By RICHARD A. McCORMICK, S.J. 


stimuli (e.g., genital manipulation) that 
theologians sometimes call them di- 
rectly venereal acts;? rather I have in 
mind situations involving kissing, em- 
bracing, and  fondling—sometimes 
vaguely lumped under the title “neck- 
ing and petting.” Theologians refer to 
such acts generically as actus impudici, 
best translated perhaps as “sexually 
stimulating acts.” 


UNPRECEDENTED FREEDOM 


Habitual or at least frequent indul- 
gence in such acts has become something 
of an adolescent pastime, often know- 
ingly and smilingly tolerated, even en- 
couraged by our adult population. This 
very commonness® is some indication of 
the importance of the problem. Basi- 
cally, of course, adolescence with its 
dramatie physical and emotional flower- 
ing, its unpredictable turbulences, its 
over-ail development character, ex- 
plains adolescent fascinations, and in 
such a context they are perfectly nor- 
mal. But the physical expressions 
associated with them will vary with 


?Gerald Kelly, S.J., Modern Youth and 
Chastity. St. Louis, 1943, 69. 

*Cf. Harold W. Bernard, Adolescent De- 
velopment in American Culture, N.Y., 1957, 
165, where petting is described as an “almost 
inevitable aspect of dating in the later teen 
vears.” Winston Ehrmann, Premarital Dating 
Behaviour, N.Y., 1959, 49, remarks that kissing 
and hugging “are not only quite acceptable to 
nearly all under the proper circumstances, but 
they are often absolutely expected and vir- 
tually mandatory under others.” 
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ADOLESCENT AFFECTION: 


individual cultural factors (e.g., re- 
ligious tone, age of couples and degree 
of freedom tolerated in dating patterns, 
climate and dress, marriageable age ac- 
cording to economic preparedness, peer 
codes, ete.). In the United States these 
cultural factors have fostered an in- 
great, 
dented, degree of freedom. 
Furthermore, the problem is greatly 


creasingly perhaps  unprece- 


aggravated both by the pluralistic 
makeup of our society and the dating 
patterns it promotes, viz., those which 
cross sectarian lines. This tends to 
allow an all too common secular analy- 
sis of premarital sexual ethies and dat- 
ing conduct in particular to exercise a 
full and potentially disastrous forma- 
tive effect on the Catholie conscience. 
Immorality has come to be largely 
identified in much American group- 
thought with that which causes harm 
to another* and almost inevitably such 
a rootless and anemic morality tends to 
identify harm with physical tangible 
harm, hence to devour unwittingly the 
very spiritual goods it would protect. 
It is thus that the controlling principle 
in much modern premarital sexual 
ethics has reduced itself to the avoid- 
ance of pregnancy.” The unspoken con- 
clusion, perhaps too comfortably at 
home with the conscience of some Cath- 


* An interesting article in Look (“The Age 
of Payola,” March 29, 1960, 34-41 at 41) has 
accurately stated this: “Lacking a clear-cut 
code of ethics, people are falling back on a 
kind of personal, relative morality, which 
justifies most actions—even illegal ones—that 
don’t actually cause harm to another person.” 
Thus it is no longer a question of refraining 
from an action because you could not live 
with yourself, but you refrain from doing it 
if you could not live with your neighbors. 

* Such is implicitly the basis of the discussion 
in Maxine Davis’ Sex and the Adolescent, 
N.Y., 1958, 183-203 at 198. A stark explicita- 
tion of this approach may be seen in The Un- 
silent Generation, ed. by Otto Butz, N-Y., 
1958, 117: “I was not sorry for having slept 
with the girl . . . I conceived of wrong quite 
simply: harming others or one’s self. That 
girl and I had not wronged each other or our- 
selves .. .” 





TOWARD A SOUND SEXUALITY 


olics, is that physical intimacy of all 
kinds is tolerable® barring this sensa- 
tional outcome or its danger. Excess 
is too often defined in terms of this 
danger. Thus the anomalous situation 
wherein many writers and guides will 
deprecate premarital sex relations, but 
encourage more or less its natural 
antecedents. 

Such a situation complicates im- 
measurably the problem for a young 
but normal adolescent; hence it is fre- 
quently brought to the priest in or out 
of the confessional.* No one desires to 
overemphasize the place of sex in the 
development of adolescent character or 
to confuse what is impressive in adoles- 
cent development with what is essential ; 
yet surely the above remarks suggest 
that here is a pastoral situation of 
unique importance. While it is prob- 
ably true that the radical solutions rest 
at least partially on a_ sociological*® 
rather than a pastoral level, still the 
ordinary priest can scarcely hope to 
remake these patterns on his own, and, 
his pastoral procedure is (to some ex- 
tent) forced to operate within an al- 
ready established though undesirable 
and regretted framework. In _ this 
article I should like to discuss three 
points which may help toward sug- 
gesting a chastely Christian yet soundly 
realistic attitude toward the problem: 
1) the inadequacies and dangers of an 
exclusively sin-conscious approach; 2) 
the scope of the problem; 3) some posi- 


*Some would even say desirable as a neces- 
sary form of sexual expression (cf.0. Schwarz, 
The Psychology of Sex, Penguin, 1958, 77-93) 
or at least as valuable experience toward mu- 
tual satisfaction in marriage (Bernard, loc. cit. 
457). 

*Some priests regard and dismiss many 
adolescent questions to priests about sex as 
inspired by a quest for greater leniency. Per- 
haps this is occasionally true; but I believe 
such an attitude is a harmful oversimplifica- 
tion. 

* John L. Thomas, S.J., “Parents, Teen Agers 
and Dating Patterns,” Social Order, Feb. 1959, 
51-59. 
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tive suggestions to exemplify the direc- 
tion of a sound pastoral procedure. The 
subject is too many-sided to hope that 
any more than an outline of suggestions 
san be achieved here. 


I. THE SIN-CENTERED APPROACH 


By a sin-centered approach I mean 
simply a pastoral treatment (either by 
way of ante factum instruction or post 
factum confessional treatment) which 
is content to brand any display of affec- 
tion among adolescents as, above all, a 
serious sin, or at least a sin, and which 
concentrates exclusively on the sinful- 
ness, thus neglecting positive motiva- 
tion and leaving the impression that its 
sinfulness is the only motive for its 
avoidance. Certainly the limits beyond 
which lies death for the soul must be 
made clear; youthful impetuosity and 
immaturity of judgment, the force of 
the sexual impulse plus the history of 
the lax and scrupulous conscience make 
this imperative. Obviously, then, I 
have no intention of suggesting that the 
fact and sense of sin should be removed 
from its key place in Catholic theology ,® 
nor that youths should be left unin- 
structed or vague as to its presence. 
Quite the contrary, genuine Christianity 
by revealing the inconceivable intimacy 
of our relation with God, by insisting on 
our freedom and the nobility of the 
body “has intensified the sense of sin. 
It has turned sin into an act affecting 
relations with God, breaking into the 
intimacy of persons united by close 
bonds; an act against Love; and thus 
it has given sin its true dimension.’’!° 
Rather the sound pastoral approach will 

* The attempt to do so (Morale sans Péché, 
A. Hesnard) has met with resounding ecclesias- 


tical disapproval. The book was put on the 
Index, Jan. 23, 1956 (AAS 48 [1956] 95). 


” Psychology, Morality and Education, ed. 


by F. Van Steenberghen, Springfield, 1958, ch. 
III “The Sense of Sin and Its Deviations” by 
Jean Vieujean, 50-83 at 57. 
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go beyond the simple identification of 
sinfulness in human conduct (as if it 
had solved a problem by such a factual 
identification). It will courageously 
recognize sin but, above all, attempt to 
explain why certain conduct is sinful, 
thus highlighting the missing goodness. 
Sterckx has brought this out neatly: 


Does this mean that there is no need 
to be aware of danger (of sin)? By 
no means. For insensitiveness or 
presumption are as fatal, in the pres- 
ence of danger, as dalliance with sin. 
That which needs emphasis is this: 
the best way to meet and surmount 
a danger is to know that it is worth 
the trouble to do so and why."! 


Pius XII, regretting the negative colors 
often used to paint the moral life, has 
insisted on the same point: 


Many men have learned too well in 
their youth to avoid evil rather than 
to do good, to fear punishment much 
more than to give themselves up to 
love of their Father. They have been 
told of death and the dangers of 
life but too little of the joy of life. 
The precipices, where each step was 
risky, have been signalized, but noth- 
ing was said of the summits which 
beckoned them. . .'” 


The sin-centered approach lies, there- 
fore, in branding an action as sinful and 
feeling that one has solved a problem 
(chiefly motivational) in doing so. 

The confessor-counsellor must resist 
this tendency almost consciously, so 
subtly forceful is it in his case. First 
of all, it is simple and consumes no time 
and therefore represents an easy exit 
from the often harsh and tedious re- 
sponsibilities of individual direction. 
Secondly, it is an appeal to an area in 
which the adolescent is incompetent and 
can offer little argument or resistance, 


" A. Sterckx, O.P., Chasteté-Amour Mariage, 


1955, 6. See also AAS 44 (1952) 276. 
" Ibid., 24. This allocution is apparently 
not available in AAS. 
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hence it recommends itself to the priest 
as a trouble-saver and a way of main- 
taining his perhaps precarious author- 
ity. Thirdly, his confession-oriented 
training and previous confessional ex- 
perience tend to make the priest nega- 
tive.!* Furthermore, the exclusive ap- 
peal to sin is just often enough success- 
ful in producing temporarily the de- 
sired effect that this success can itself 
be a treacherous inducement here. 
Fifthly, long exposure to inexorable 
logic, cold reason, systematic theology 
casts the priest in what may be called 
a “magisterial mold,”!* a to. ready ve- 
hicle for the sweeping negative. Fi- 
nally, the very prevalence of secular 
amorality in this area can lead us re- 
action-wise to too exclusive an emphasis 
on sinfulness and the consequent ne- 
glect of more positive motivation. 
Summarily, it is “easier to take over a 
conscience than to educate it.”?° 

Because this disproportionate con- 
cern with sinfulness is so tempting, so 
prevalent, and so disastrous, it were 
well to detail its weaknesses. It is 
both theologically and pastorally vul- 
nerable. 


a) Theological Weakness 


What is the objective morality of 
physical manifestations of affection be- 


tween adolescents?'® The _ general 


’ We ponder with interest the remark of 
Baron F. Von Gagern: “At best he is a theo- 
rist whose knowledge is mainly derived from 
the confessional and is negatively colored. 
Furthermore many theologians find it diffi- 
cult to attain a positive position regarding 
their own sexuality or toward the opposite sex’ 
(The Meaning of Life and Marriage, West- 
minster, 1954, 132). 

“John J. Lynch, 8.J., Theological Studies 
20 (1959) 232. 

*® John R. Connery, S.J., Theological Studies 
19 (1958) 540. 

We mean, of course, the unmarried and 
unengaged. I add “unengaged” because mor- 
alists see in the engagement relation a genuine 
need to foster mutual affection and love 
Hence they have always found in such a rela- 
tionship a proportionate reason for permitting 
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principles of premarital chastity can 
be stated quite simply: 1) directly to 
seek or to consent to even a slight sexual 
or venereal reaction is serious matter; 
2) any act which unjustifiably involves 
the proximate danger of consent to 
sexual reactions or the proximate dan- 
ger of proceeding to sexual acts is 
serious matter; 3) without such a dan- 
ger and without such a direct purpose, a 
sexual reaction is objectively serious, 
slight, or no sin depending on the nature 
of the stimulus and the reason for act- 
ing.!* Thus to perform an action which 
is generally (per se) a stimulus to in- 
tense sexual reaction without a good 
reason is serious matter; if the action is 
per se of a type to cause only a slight 
sexual reaction!’ and it is done without 
a reason, there is a slight sin—providing, 
of course, that there is no accompanying 
direct intent of sexual movements and 
no danger of consent as stated. 

If these general principles are quite 
simple, their application to adolescent 
love-making is harrowingly difficult. 
Some areas are clear enough. For often 
adolescent love-play will involve a 
direct (whether explicit or “masked”— 
larvata)*® sexual intent, especially if 
there are unchaste touches. Many 
other instances will involve proximate 
occasion of serious sin or will instance 
intense sexual reaction unjustifiably 








(not directly seeking) some measure of sexual 
reaction which follows upon physical signs of 
endearment. Cf. E. Genicot, SJ., Institu- 
tiones Theologiae M oralis, 410 bis. 

* Cf. Genicot I, 400-401 bis; F. Hurth, S.J., 
De Statibus, 645-8; 660-1; 747-51; H. Sattler, 
CSS.R., Parents, Children and the Facts of 
Life, 8-114; G. Kelly, SJ., Modern Youth 
and Chastity, 69-77. 

'* “As for the interpretation of the words per 
se and per accidens . . . let it suffice to note 
that, in this matter, the connection between 
the action and the effect must be judged not 
according to abstract and impersonal norms, 
but according to the — dispositions of 
each individual . . .” (Sic Ranwez in Colla- 
tiones Namurcenses 33 [1939] 135). 

* A. Vermeersch, S.J., De Castitate, 1919, 
388. 
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permitted. These are clearly cases of 
serious matter.2° But there are other 
eases (and it would be unrealistic to 
deny their existence) of youngsters 
whose manifestations of affection ful- 
fill the demands of none of these princi- 
ples. Their affection and respect is 
genuine for their age, and they neither 
desire nor anticipate any overt sexual 
activity; their past experience shows 
that there is little danger of sexual in- 
volvement or of intense stimulation. 
No one, of course, wishes to encourage 
this type of thing even when it is not 
venially sinful; further, it would be 
folly to be blind to its dangers, for 
passion can make a mockery of the 
sincerest resolve. But to say that here 
is always and in every instance a serious 
sin or at least some sin—this is a theo- 
logically indefensible conclusion.*! 

The matter is further complicated 
when the terms “necking” and “petting” 
are used to describe the intimacies to be 
judged. For one must know what these 
terms mean and herein lies an insur- 
mountable difficulty. people 
clearly, if grossly, distinguish necking 
from petting, necking being everything 


Some 


”G. Kelly, SJ., Modern Youth and Chas- 
lity, 82, has put it as follows: “It should be 
clear, for instance, that in the following cases, 
kissing and embracing are seriously sinful: a) 
if immodest intimacy is involved; b) if the 
motive of one or both parties is impure; c) if 
the proximate danger of something seriously 
sinful is involved.” 

* The following are the judicious words of 
a wise and reputable moralist: “Idem di- 
cendum de tactibus vel osculis praesertim 
diuturnis huiusmodi personae adhibitis, sine 
ulla justa causa, sed tantum ad satisfaciendum 
huiec sensuali affectui: vix enim abesse poterit 
turpis intentio vel causa proxime causans pol- 
lutionem vel proximum consensus periculum. 
Facilius autem utrumque abest si tantum leves 
motus venerei oriuntur, praesertim in eo qui 
peccata venerea committere non_ solet” 
(Genicot I, 410). And as to the meaning of 
viz, Genicot carefully notes: “Ubi igitur dici- 
tur viz sine peccato mortali fieri posse, id 
regulariter vetandum est sub gravi . . . post 
factum tamen non est fides abneganda paeni- 
tenti pio, si quando affirmat se non moveri iis 
quae aliis graviter commovent.” 
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above the neck, petting everything be- 
low. Others more or less identify and 
interchange the terms and understand 
them as a loving fondling of another 
person, and this could be more or less 
prolonged, more or less modest, more or 
And so it goes; a blow-by- 
blow analysis is scarcely in place. Our 
insistence is that the words have an in- 


less chaste. 


determinate or at least widely variable 
content in ordinary usage. Even if one 
did achieve a certain precision in their 
usage, he could never be sure that such 
precision was shared by his listener(s). 
Without denying the existence of serious 
sin here, reputable moralists have told 
me that they are rarely certain of its 
presence in individual cases unless there 
have been unchaste touches. From all 
this it must be clear that it is all but 
impossible and hence practically inad- 
visable to state with a simple affirma- 
tion or denial that “necking and pet- 
ting’ are always a serious sin, or to 
treat them pastorally as if they were. 
Consciences can be misled by rash and 
precipitate simplifications in this area. 
Such statements, when sifted through 
a theologically untrained mind (es- 
pecially one whose code of modesty is 
geared to celibate chastity) often re- 
appear in startling catechetical sim- 
plicity such as “it is a mortal sin to kiss 
a boy’’—with what harm to good mo- 
rality in general it is all too clear. 
While sound spiritual guidance must be 
aware of and warn of the danger of sin, 
even of the probability of sin, it will 
avoid rigid ultimatums and sweeping 
generalizations these are not 
clearly justified. For more definite 
answers one must consider the concrete 
case, “the frequency of the acts, the 
temperament of the parties, their virtue 
and so forth. Hence the need of per- 
sonal direction." 


where 


2G. Kelly, S.J., Modern Youth and Chas- 
lity, 83. 
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b) Pastoral Weaknesses 


If the exclusively “peccocentric” ap- 
proach tends to be theologically un- 
sound, its pastoral weaknesses are even 
more glaring. 

First of all, it is a commonplace that 
adolescence is characterized by a tend- 
ency to rebel against authority.** 
This is a spontaneous manifestation of 
the maturing sense of independence. 
Therefore, to state without further ex- 
planation the sinfulness of an action 
toward which the adolescent feels the 
urge of direct experience might appear 
to him as the ipse dixit of authority, a 
kind of tyrannical imposition of views 
by an older and passing generation; and 
as such it may inspire a response di- 
rectly at odds with the confessor-coun- 
sellor’s purpose. The priest’s task is 
not merely to get others to adopt good 
conduct exteriorly, but to get them to 
do it freely and from solid motivation. 

Secondly, adolescence is often asso- 
ciated with a recession of religious mo- 
tivation. The grade-school youngster 
has been exposed to an extensive re- 
ligious education. With the dawning of 
adolescence he enters (boys more than 
girls) a period of reaction against the 
principles of valuation, religious and 
other, which dominated his earlier edu- 
cation. It is the educator’s task, by 
unfolding and maturing these uncriti- 
cally accepted principles, to show their 
permanent relevance. There is need, 
then, of an increasingly reasoned ap- 
proach, the quest for answers from the 
authority to which adolescents are in- 
clined to listen, their own reason.** A 
pastoral approach which would refuse 


*Rudolph Allers, M.D., Character Educa- 
tion in Adolescence, N.Y., 1940, 65. 

* J Messner, Ethics and Facts, St. Louis, 
1952, 3-7. Pages 1-74 contain an extremely 
interesting and very provocative essay on the 
sex impulse with some fruitful insights for 
adolescent moral guidance. 
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this discussion to the adolescent would 
quickly persuade him of its unreality. 

Thirdly, exclusive emphasis on sin 
tends to inculcate a morality of “brink- 
manship” and exteriority. Brinkman- 
ship, because when one continually 
hears only of mortal sin, the impression 
grows that anything short of it is quite 
permissible—a frustrating way of en- 
couraging the picking while denying the 
fruit. Thus (to say nothing of the 
psychological dangers of a basically un- 
chaste control) overemphasis on mortal 
sin could paradoxically lead to mortal 
sin and defeat its own purposes. 
Furthermore, when one draws the line 
only at serious sin, this line has a 
peculiar way of disappearing at pre- 
cisely the wrong moment under the 
assaults of passion; for such spiritual 
chartography is itself a product and 
manifestation of an unregulated ap- 
petite. Exteriority (sc., the lack of 
inner attitudes based on the positive 
values of chastity), because morality 
tends to become identified with the 
mechanical performance of or absten- 
tion from certain obligatory acts, with 
the exterior limits of morality rather 
than with its dynamic inner sources.?5 

Fourthly, as Plé notes,?® prohibition 


*Gerard Gilleman, S.J., The Primacy of 
Charity in Moral Theology, Westminster, 
1959, 264-5. S. Lyonnet, SJ., has arrived at 
the same conclusion exegetically (“Liberté 
Chrétienne et loi de l’esprit,” Christus, nos. 
1-4, 1954, 6-27 at 23). So also Mare Oraison 
(Love or Constraint? N.Y., 1959, 125) who 
writes: “All sin, whatever it is, is a refusal of 
the other, a flaw in the texture of Love, a clos- 
ing in on oneself. If it is not conceived as 
such, it is no longer ‘sin’ but an infraction of 
the ‘law’ and this attitude is no longer really 
religious or Christian.” 

* A. Plé, La Vie spirituelle, Supplément, 
May, 1951, 127. Von Gagern has drawn at- 
tention to this same point (Difficulties in Sex 
Education, Westminster, 1953, 24): “To for- 
bid a thing makes it seem more attractive. 
We shall do well, therefore, to take most care- 
ful thought before forbidding anything .. . 
On the other hand, it is, we believe, essential 
that even a very young child should exper- 
ience a certain order in life. But the emphasis 
should be on bidding rather than forbidding.” 
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renders the thing prohibited more at- 
tractive. It is obvious that this de- 
feats the very purpose of the spiritual 
counsellor. 

Furthermore, a steady dose of such 
exclusively prohibitive counsel  suc- 
ceeds in implanting the suspicion that 
sexuality is evil.2* For what is con- 
stantly thought of as forbidden even- 
tually appears to be evil. And what is 
evil is feared. There is, perhaps, no 
better way to impede psychosexual de- 
velopment than by surrounding sex 
with fears, conflicts, guilt feelings which 
are the natural offshoots of the sin- 
centered mentality. VanderVeldt and 
Odenwald highlight this very well: 


Repression is the avoidance or denial 
of something without adequate or 
clearly perceived reasons. In re- 
pression a person avoids something 
because he fears it without under- 
standing why he should fear it and 
without actually accepting the fact 
that this may be harmful to him. 
Therefore, rather than developing a 
calculated and reasonable control of 
sexual impulses, the youngster finds 
himself getting emotionally tense and 
filled with anxiety in the face of 
temptation. This attitude may have 
just the opposite effect to the one in- 
tended. . .The youth must learn to 
reason about sex without fear. Fear 
gives at best a precarious control and 
creates an attitude that endangers 
the legitimate use of the sexual func- 
tion.** 

Sixthly, the presence of sin in this 
area of affection is ultimately associ- 
ated with and partially derived from the 
presence of danger. While these dan- 
gers are real, still this places emphasis 
on a criterion not particularly forceful 








7 For the dangers connected with such a 
negative mentality, cf. John L. Thomas, SWJ., 
“The Place of Sex,” Social Order 7 (1957) 
195-201. 

*J. H. VanderVeldt and R. P. Odenwald, 
Psychiatry and Catholicism, N.Y., 2 ed. (1957) 
445. Cf. also A. A. Schneiders, The Psychol- 
ogy of Adolescence, Milwaukee, 1951, 215. 
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with youngsters and not always appli- 
sable. Not forceful: for it is axiomatic 
that adolescents are generally not 
acutely aware of dangers or moved by 
their imminence. Not always applica- 
ble: for it not infrequently happens that 
the foreseen danger is an adult interpre- 
tation. Mature adults who are familiar 
with youth realize that actions which 
would represent for adults compromise 
or an intense and unmistakable invita- 
tion can at times be performed with 
relative nonchalance by youngsters, 
with a minimum of suggestive over- 
tones. It would be a mistake to read 
into adolescent conduct what is true 
of the same conduct in an adult context, 
just as it is, for example, incorrect to 
see the same significance in infant 
masturbation which one sees in the 
adult practice. Because this profound 
compromise is not infrequently absent, 
the physical expressions of affection be- 
tween adolescents often remain on a 
sensual but quite casual level. 

Again, as overemphasis of the sinful 
character of adolescent love-making can 
easily reflect a mistaken notion of 
adolescence, so it can unfortunately 
foster development in a one-sided way. 
This is a period of struggle toward 
maturity at all levels and in all phases. 
Important as it may be, psychosexual 
maturation is but one aspect of general 
character development during adoles- 
cence. Unilateral overemphasis of the 
moral obligations concerning sex tends 
to miss this, tends to disengage these 
acts from the adolescent context, give 
them a unique importance not truly 
theirs, and suggest that true virtue is 
synonymous with observance of the 
sixth and ninth commandments.”’ This 

” VanderVeldt and Odenwald, loc. cit., 444. 
For positive treatments of chastity ef. Morale 
et vie conjugale, A-M. Henry, O.P., Paris, 
1957, 97-139 and D. Planque, La chastele 


conjugale-vertu positive, Brussels, 1957, 59- 
131. 
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emphasis will inhibit the very develop- 
ment desired. 

These are some fairly obvious and 
very serious objections a heavily nega- 
; suggests; there are 
doubtless many more. Their serious- 
ness has, I believe, justified their 
lengthy presentation. In a question at 
once so delicate and so alive with pas- 
toral opportunities, it is easy to become 
impatiently (and unwisely) ambitious 
for our young charges. This zeal to 
spare the young the touch of fire, the 
painful stumble, the scars which per- 
haps we bear and to hurry them 
through to maturity can move us to 
overconcern with sin. Especially when 
our schedules are heavy can routine 
creep into our procedures; and routine 
is the mother of the generalization, 
especially the non licet. At the very 
least some negativism may have rubbed 
off on our procedure, and this possibil- 
ity will recommend to the responsible 
priest the value of a brief re-examina- 
tion of the problem. 


tive mentality 


Il. SCOPE OF THE PROBLEM 


If the exclusively sin-centered ap- 
proach is unsound, what is the proper 
approach? What can the 
priest do for the adolescent who seeks 
his counsel in such circumstances? The 
question is not easy, nor does it admit 
of a capsulized formula. The lines of 
an approach can perhaps be suggested 
by a more profound understanding of 
the scope of our problem. 


pastoral 


This can be 
indicated by first considering the goal 
we have in view, secondly the data 
which qualify any sound pastoral pro- 
cedure toward that goal. 


a) The Goal 


The goal of our procedure should be 
clear to us: otherwise our choice of 


means may be prejudicial to the ulti- 
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mate purpose. The priest-counsellor’s 
goal, it seems safe to say, coincides 
with that of the individual. During 
adolescence the youngster is struggling 
toward maturity in general; and one 
aspect of this general development is 
the growth toward sexual maturity.®° 
I think we can say, then, that sexual 
maturity should be the aim of a sound 
pastoral procedure here. 

But what is sexual maturity? It is 
nothing more nor less than the virtue 
of chastity, se., purposeful control of 
the sex instinct according to one’s state 
of life. We say purposeful control. At 
no time is chastity just a static conti- 
nence, a pointless plateau of control 
which one reaches without aim or un- 
derstanding. In fact, a non-integrated 
control runs its own risks and is no less 
prejudicial to sexual maturity than un- 
inhibited incontinence. If it is pur- 
poseful control, what is the purpose? 
The purpose is to bring order into the 
area of sexual instinct, and this in either 
of two ways: by regulating the instinct 
according to the ends of married love; 
or, in the case of celibacy, by assuring 
the spirit total dominance over this 
instinct. As Gilleman notes, this “pro- 
duces a real liberation; it frees the soul 
either from the tyrannical excesses or 
from the instinetive attraction of sex- 
uality when this has become purpose- 
less.” In other words, this regulation 
renders the person capable of true love, 
of self-donation. The man or woman 
who fails to achieve this control over 
instinct yields himself indeed; but as 
an exercise of uncontrolled instinct, 


”T am using “sexual maturity” in a sense 
different from that found in modern adoles- 
cent psychology where it is taken to refer to a 
“satisfactory heterosexual orientation of the 
sexual impulse” (C. C. Fry, Mental Health in 
College, N.Y., 1942, 96). I refer the term not 
merely to heterosexual orientation of the im- 
pulse, but understand also the proper control 
of the impulse so oriented. 
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there may be much more self-indul- 
gence than self-donation. Such a gift 
would not represent a responsible, free 
choice, strong and irrevocable; rather 
is it fragile and unpredictable, as much 
so as the uncontrolled instinct which is 
its source. Chastity, on the other hand, 
having controlled (not destroyed) the 
violence of instinct and magnified the 
full independence of the personality, is, 
as Sterckx so beautifully says, “an 
affirmation, a consecration of the per- 
sonality.’’#! 

Chastity, therefore, finds its mean- 
ing in the ultimate ability of self-do- 
nation; at the threshold of adulthood, 
ideally the young man or woman should 
be able to make a gift of himself or 
herself either in the conjugal state or 
by way of perpetual continence for 
higher motives.** The truly chaste is 
the person who is capable of such self- 
donation; the sexually immature is the 
person who, for whatever reason, is 
incapable of such self-donation. To the 
extent that the ability of self-donation 
is diminished or absent, the virtue of 
chastity will be imperfect or absent, 
sexual maturity underdeveloped or ab- 
sent. Summarily, it can be said that 
chastity or sexual maturity is the in- 
dispensable prerequisite of true love in 
any state of life. 

How is this sexual maturity to be 
achieved? Adolescent continence or 
control is certainly an important, if 
not indispensable, step. But there is 
no easy formula to inspire such control. 
Most of us realize that the problem 
of control is not primarily one of means, 
but rather motivation to take the 
means. If it were one of mere means 
it would be quite simple. Experienced 
guides believe that fundamental to con- 
trol of the sex drive during adolescence 








* A. Sterckx, loc. cit., 14. 
*2 Oraison, loc. cit., 146. 
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is genuine desire. With true desire for 
chastity the battle is half-won; without 
it very little else will be of much help. 
The question, then, which constantly 
recurs is: ‘What can I do or say to 
make a young boy or girl desire 
chastity?” Simply because the adoles- 
cent confesses practices in this area we 
cannot presume that he or she has 
strong desires, though usually it is clear 
that sufficient dispositions for the re- 
ception of penance are present. Our 
job, then: suggest motivation which 
will found strong desires. 

There are many sources from which 
motivation could be drawn. Some 
clearly would be unhealthy or at least 
one-sided and might end up doing more 
harm than good (e.g., exclusive sin- 
centeredness). Others, while they can 
be very helpful in individual cases and 
are an integral aspect of Christian 
sanctity (e.g., control out of love for 
the Blessed Virgin, or in order to pro- 
cure the grace of conversion for some- 
one), generally suppose more basic mo- 
tivation and are in the nature of sup- 
ports. Still others, because they are 
basically amoral, should not be used 
as the exclusive basis for motivation 
toward youthful chastity (e.g., danger 
of venereal disease). It seems that the 
type of motivation best suited to pro- 
duce, with God’s grace, a healthy and 
lasting desire for chastity is a solid un- 
derstanding of sex and its purposes in 
the life of the individual. For it is such 
an understanding which brings rever- 
ence into the area of sexuality; and it 
is the reverential attitude which fosters 
the strong desires so essential to prog- 
ress in chastity. 

Thus it is that thoughtful literature 
is increasingly suggesting that if there 
is a single characteristic of sound sex 
education (and therefore of pastoral 
procedure) which will above all assist 
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vradual growth toward sexual maturity 
it is reverence. As Dietrich von Hilde- 
brand writes: 


Reverence is the presupposition for 
every response to value, every aban- 
donment to something important, and 
it is, at the same time, an essential 
element of such response to value. . . 
This can be verified by examining 
moral attitudes on the different levels 
of life. . .Reverence for the mystery 
of the marital union, for the depth 
and tenderness and the decisive and 
lasting validity of this most intimate 
abandonment of self, are the pre- 
suppositions for purity.** 


In more homely terms we can say that 
reverence is that attitude which puts 
sex in the setting of love and procrea- 
tion rather than play and recreation, of 
self-giving rather than getting. These 
associations and convictions are drawn 
in early life from the intimacy of par- 
ental affection and example, and from 
prudent instruction—the always re- 
curring problem of sex education. 
Adolescence, however, complicates the 
maintenance of a reverent attitude. 
Because of his manifold physical and 
emotional growth, the adolescent con- 
fronts his own sexuality and its prob- 
lems anew; these new dimensions and 
their impact mean that his early rev- 
erential understanding (if indeed it 





*D. von Hildebrand, Fundamental Moral 
Altitudes, N.Y., 1950, 11-14. He has also 
stated the same idea in “The Role of Rever- 
ence in Education,” Lumen Vitae, 4 (1949) 
634-46 at 636 and in Jn Defense of Purity, 
N.Y., 1940, passim. Any number of authorita- 
tive authors have insisted on the same idea. 
Thus Pius XII writes: “If imparted by the 
lips of Christian parents, at the proper time, in 
the proper measure and with proper precau- 
tions, the revelation of the mysterious and 
marvelous laws of life will be received bv 
them with reverence and gratitude ...” (Cf. 
Werth-Mihanovich, Papal Pronouncements on 
Marriage and the Family, Milwaukee, 1955, 
108, emphasis mine.) The American bishops 
write: “If sex instruction is properly carried 
on in the home, a deep reverence will be 
developed in the child ...” (Cf. Our Bishops 
Speak, ed. R. M. Haber, 166). 
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existed) must expand apace with these 
new developments. Otherwise his 
healthy perspective will fade and the 
youngster will become intoxicated by 
the befuddling and oppressive charm of 
sex as a plaything, an end in itself. 

In conclusion, then, can we not say 
that while our ultimate goal is develop- 
ment of sexual maturity in the adoles- 
cent, our more immediate and practical 
goal (because it is the most obvious and 
necessary means) is to intensify and 
sustain (perhaps even build up) in the 
adolescent a soundly reverential atti- 
tude toward sex during this period of 
his development? While such rever- 
ence may not assure absolute control, 
it seems the healthiest way to aid in the 
formation of strong desires. 


b) Data Affecting Our Procedure 


It is easy enough to say that rever- 
ential understanding of the meaning of 
sexuality must be built up and sus- 
tained during adolescence; but this is 
an extremely delicate and difficult affair 
in practice. How can the confessor- 
counsellor contribute the positive moti- 
vation so essential to this reverence? 
Motivation is an involved business at 
any time; in an area so personal and at 
a time so changing and confusing as 
adolescence, it is, if anything, doubly 
complicated. The priest must clearly 
grasp not only the total meaning of 
sexuality but, in order to lead the 
youngster to these values, must have a 
first-hand understanding of adolescence, 
of its nature, limitations, and charac- 
teristics. It is here that adolescent 
psychology can aid us appreciably in 
defining our approach. The following 
data would seem to have an important 
bearing on circumscribing our aims and 
determining a solid procedure. 

First of all and, I believe, most im- 
portant of all, there is what we might 
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-all the normaley of adolescent affec- 
tion with its tendency to physical mani- 
festations. An understanding of this 
is vital because it determines the con- 
fessor-counsellor’s attitude. A confes- 
sor will be either censorious, impatient, 
sympathetic, derisive and so on, de- 
pending on how he views these ado- 
lescent problems. First, then, he must 
realize that these fascinations are quite 
normal and a part of normal psycho- 
sexual development. As Sterckx has 
written: 


There is no cause for scandal in the 
amorous gropings of the adolescent, 
in this reciprocal fascination of the 
young man for the young woman and 
the young woman for the young man 
. . . He isa poor educator indeed who 
is shocked at this, or has but derision 
for it, or worst of all, simple incom- 
prehension and an intransigent atti- 
tude toward the manifestations of 
instinct .. .*4 


This does not mean that he condones 
immoral practices, nor does it suggest a 
lack of firmness in the face of obvious 
abuse; it simply means that he under- 
stands the impelling interest in and im- 
pulse to heterosexual practices and is 
familiar with the adolescent’s gropings 
in face of these feelings.*° The many 
causes leading to physical manifestation 
of affection have been sympathetically 
summarized by Bertocci as follows: 


The new potentialities of his inner life 
—novel, mysterious, demanding, 
pleasure-promising—would be a prob- 
lem all by themselves, to understand 
and control. But mingle them with 
the aesthetic and social: bind them 
to the struggle for admiration, recog- 
nition, social power and _ security; 
warm them by the experience of ten- 
derness; allow them to be methods of 
controlling the interests of others in 
oneself and you have a web of causes 


“ Sterckx, loc. cit., 8. 
*® Schneiders, loc. cit., 212. 
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which operate with inexperienced 

force in adolescence . . .*° 
To state these causes, or, one might say, 
to recapture momentarily one’s own 
adolescence, is to state emphatically the 
need for understanding and sympathy. 
The priest is dealing with impulses, 
curiosities, and practices, which will at 
a later date be a source of great enrich- 
ment in the individual’s life. Uncon- 
genial procedure could easily jeopardize 
this enrichment. Allers has a remark- 
ably accurate paragraph pointing up 
the need of a sympathetic and serious 
attitude while dealing with adolescent 
problems of this type: 


If you want to know an adolescent, 
you have to gain his confidence. If 
you want to gain his confidence, you 
have, first of all, to take his ideas 
and problems seriously. Discarding 
his ideas as unripe, making light of his 
difficulties, telling him that these 
things come to everyone and will pass 
away ... refusing to listen to him 
because it has been thus with boys 
and girls since time immemorial—all 
these well known attitudes of adults 

. are the surest way of estranging 

the young person and of creating a 

profound cleavage which will never 

again be closed.** 

The second factor which should be 
weighed in guiding the adolescent is his 
tendency to demand _ experimental 
proof, to make sure of a thing before he 
will accept it. During the years before 
the onset of adolescence, the child relied 
on others; there were many things he 
expected his parents to do and this re- 
liance compensated for his objective 
and subjective inferiority. During ado- 
lescence there is a change, sometimes 
sudden, at other times gradual. Some- 
thing in the adolescent personality urges 
him to rely on himself, to give up the 

*” Peter A. Bertocci, The Human Venture in 


Sex, Love, and Marriage, N.Y., 1949, 27. 
* Allers, loc. cit., 44-5. 
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habit of appealing to others and of 
trusting them in all difficulties. Yet, at 
the same time, there is nothing to rely 
upon but his own ever-changing, elu- 
sive, as-yet-unformed self. The forma- 
tion and solidification of the self is at 
the heart of the developmental process 
of adolescence. And subjectively this 
formative process is mirrored by a state 
of uncertainty, the very characteristic 
of adolescence.*® This awakening to 
his individuality with its correlative 
uncertainty is seen clearly in the fact 
that for him all is new; objective and 
eternal truths which have proved valid 
for centuries fail to impress him. For 
him the world is as new and ambiguous 
as he feels his own personality to be. 
He must question for himself and, until 
he can verify for himself, things are in 
unpredictable suspense. It is doubtless 
this faet which has led Dr. Maria W. 
Piers to remark that 


the 5 year old who asks where babies 
come from and the 15 year old who 
wonders how to act on a date are not 
concerned about the facts of life; they 
are concerned about themselves. So 
is every other child or adolescent who 
inquires directly or indirectly about 
pregnancy, birth, the relationship of 
sexes or mere manners of conduct. It 
is his own origin and his own feelings 
that worry him, not man’s in 
general.?® 
Clearly, then, adolescents do _ not 
generally learn through adult processes, 
e.g., through aeceptance of an abstract 
principle and its application to a con- 
crete situation.4° The relevance of this 
to the motivation of an adolescent must 
be clear. We cannot expect to influence 
him definitively either with a general 
notion or on a one-shot-in-the-arm ba- 


* Allers, loc. cit., 12-37. 
_™ Maria W. Piers, “Can Our Schools Help 
in Sex Education?” Chicago Sunday Tribune 
Magazine, April 24, 1960, 48. 

“KE. F. O'Doherty, “Spiritual Formation of 
Adolescents,” Studies 48 (1959) 67-77. 
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sis (e.g., a striking talk on God’s plan 
for sex) however exalted and clear this 
be; for though he sees and is deeply 
moved today, he may be just the oppo- 
site tomorrow. He is an adolescent. 

It is clear, then, the just as he does 
not learn in an adult way, so neither 
does he absorb lasting motivation in an 
adult way. Thus the priest who irri- 
tably complains “I explained all this to 
him once” with the expectation that he 
has done his job in counselling the ado- 
lescent would seem to be unaware of 
the very nature of adolescence. While 
goals and principles must be explained 
to youngsters, still if they are to prove 
ultimately effective, the adolescent 
must struggle through (with patient 
aid) to grasp them and see them for 
himself, which usually means verifying 
them in his own often painful experi- 
ence. Consequently, arrival at posses- 
sion of real values will generally be a 
fairly prolonged process, achieved by 
faltering stops and starts, by errors and 
insights which are the stuff of adolescent 
maturing process. This means for the 
priest (an adult) the constant readiness 
to listen and re-discuss.*! 

A third factor which demands our 
attention is the emergence of reason in 
the adolescent. Younger children gen- 
erally act from imposed habit, impulse, 
immediate need, and so forth. This 
remains true of adolescents to a greater 
or less extent; but the level of their 
intellectual development makes increas- 
ingly rational motivation possible. It 
is a beautiful provision of nature that 
at the very time youngsters are led to 
challenge, even reject, the heritage of 
their childhood days, they are equipped 
with the power to recapture it and 
penetrate it anew for themselves. This 
expanding capacity for insight into the 

i This is another fact which seems to recom- 


mend very highly at least a partial non-direc- 
tive procedure in dealing with adolescents. 
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value to be derived from right conduct, 
into the rightness or wrongness of con- 
duct, makes rational motivation im- 
perative at this stage.*? It is difficult to 
think of an area where a non-intellec- 
tual approach would do more harm 
than the area of sexuality. Ultimately, 
in fact, there is “no other way of re- 
vealing truth than by reason.”** 

A fourth factor is what we might call 
the “chronological factor.” Positive 
motivation, in its effort to sustain and 
intensify reverence during adolescence, 
will attempt to introduce the adolescent 
to the values in the divine plan for sex. 
Yet these values are inextricably bound 
up with the legitimate use of sex, a thing 
proper to marriage. In terms of mere 
time, talking to an adolescent (more so 
a boy) of marriage is like talking to him 
of doomsday. His capacity for projec- 
tion is limited; the ability to translate 
theoretical knowledge into anticipation 
of personal experience is an adult 
achievement. Even though his mar- 
riage may be but four or five years 
away, this span represents a dreamy, 
almost unreal chasm for the adolescent 
mind. The characteristic inability of 
youth to sacrifice a present pleasure for 
a future good is perhaps partially at- 
tributable to the unreality which clothes 
future phenomena as he sees them. At- 
tempts to found present motivation ex- 
clusively on such a projection into the 
future are generally doomed. 

These are some data which seem to 
clarify the scope of our problem. What 
do these data mean practically? I 
would conclude tentatively that a real- 
istic pastoral handling of the problems 
suggested by adolescent affection will 
generally involve: 1) a_ prolonged 
process stretching over the adolescent 
years 2) composed of fragmentary in- 


* Schneiders, loc. cit., 106. 
* Allers, loc. cit., 137. 
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sights and growing understanding by 
the adolescent 3) of his own mysteri- 
ous impulses and experiences and their 
place in his life. For if the young can 
gradually be led to understand their 
own sexuality, its nature and purposes— 
with God’s illuminations and the coun- 
sellor’s patient, sympathetic suggestions 
—they will be absorbing, at the same 
time, more and more of real values, of 
the divine plan. By understanding 
themselves, they can be led gradually 
to understand the purpose of sexuality 
and the meaning of the sacrifices de- 
manded of them now. It will gradually 
dawn on them that control is a demand 
of the very love they desire to express. 
Perhaps there are better ways of inten- 
sifying the youngster’s reverence and 
aiding him to growth in mature chas- 
tity; but experienced authorities are 
putting ever more emphasis on the 
process of gradual understanding of self. 

This fits well with what we know 
from both experience and adolescent 
psychology. Pius XII, in an address to 
the First International Congress of 
Teaching Sisters, spoke of the useless- 
ness of persuasion by force, of exacting 
submission in the education and refor- 
mation of the young, and added: “You 
will induce them very much better to 
give you their trust if you, on your side, 
strive to understand them and to make 
them understand themselves Paes 
Schneiders, an adolescent psychologist 
of repute, concludes: 


To put the matter briefly, we may say 
that the greater the insight into the 
‘auses of behaviour, the _ better 
equipped is any person to control 
human conduct, his own as well as 
that of others; conversely, of course, 
the less insight there is, the more 
difficult it becomes to regulate con- 
duct. This greater insight, therefore, 


“Pius XII, “On Educating Youth,” Catho- 
lic Mind 50 (1952) 376-80 at 377. 
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is another reason for asserting that 
the motivational picture in adoles- 
cence differs from that of the pre- 
adolescent period.*® 
This introduction of the young to a 
world of values by helping them to 
understand themselves is “an im- 
mensely difficult task’’*® which may ex- 
haust the ingenuity of the priest. Be- 
cause passion is so strong, youth so 
vacillating and uncertain, emotion and 
mood so obstinate, “it is only by re- 
peated attacks that the fortress of mood 
may be taken by reason.’** If this 
seems too much to demand from the 
priest (and indeed it is, the primary re- 
sponsibility being parental), we may 
recall that the impossibility of doing 
everything should not prevent us from 
doing something. 


III. SOME POSITIVE AND 
PRACTICAL EXAMPLES 


A healthy, forward-looking pastoral 
procedure will confront the sexual tur- 
moil of adolescence calmly and sym- 
pathetically, conscious that it deals with 
a single developmental aspect of grow- 
ing up. It attempts to sustain rever- 
ence by a gradual and rational unfold- 
ing of the true values of sexuality 
through increased self-understanding. 
There are many aspects of the adoles- 
cent’s distressing tension which could 
be used to aid him in understanding 
himself. The experience of each priest 
has doubtless solidified his approach 
here. There may be some, however, 
who have found their search for a com- 
mon ground for discussion unsuccessful. 
The following points, then, are offered 


“Schneiders, loc. cit., 166-7. 

“Messner, loc. cit., 49. The value of a 
regular or stable confessor or counsellor to re- 
duce these difficulties must be obvious. Cf. J. 
Salsmans, SJ., “La direction spirituelle des 
jeunes gens,” Nouvelle Revue Théologique 52 
(1925) 413-420. 

“ Allers, loc. cit., 79; also 128; Sterckx, loc. 
et. 47. 
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in no attempt to disturb the course of 
successful pastoral work, but as mere 
examples suggestive of possible areas of 
fruitful discussion with the adolescent. 
Any such examples overlap a good deal, 
but this is inevitable, given the basic 
unity of the material. Nor can it be 
emphasized too often that more impor- 
tant than any such examples is the 
priest’s willingness to listen. 


The Sexual Progression 


This is a term aptly employed by 
Bertocci.*® It is intended to point up 
the fact that the physical expression of 
affection which satisfies desire at one 
stage will not for long be thrilling. The 
individual will soon find himself requir- 
ing further stimulation to experience the 
same degree of satisfaction received 
earlier. The thrill of pleasure that 
came several weeks ago just from hold- 
ing hands is now impossible without 
kissing, and the satisfaction once de- 
rived from kissing is soon lacking un- 
less there is caressing of the body. 
Thus the couple moves, though not in- 
evitably or necessarily, from one rung 
of the ladder to the next. Ultimately, 
of course, no mutual caress short of 
intercourse will be satisfying. Such 
progression clearly does not make con- 
trol any easier. To the adolescent it 
must continually be pointed out that to 
express sex is not to free oneself from 
it, but to encourage a stronger grip. 
This is the psychological law derived 
from the mechanics of arousal. 

“TI am borrowing heavily from Bertocci in 
this section, verbatim in spots, and am happy 
to acknowledge the debt. His little book The 
Human Venture in Sex, Love, and Marriage, 
aside from a few passing remarks with which 
the Catholic must disagree, contains a wealth 
of good sense and understanding. I would 
recommend it to counsellors of adolescents as 
containing precisely the type of rational re- 
flection on the adolescent experience which 
will yield increasing self-understanding and 


make the early practice of continence a rea- 
sonable and attractive thing. 
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Nor is it hard to understand this. 
The progression is but a subjective mir- 
ror of the nature of human sexuality. 
Propagation in the divine economy for 
men is not an affair controlled from 
without, seasonally and mechanically, 
as it is with brutes. The instinct is al- 
Ways operative, “in season and out,” 
because it is God’s plan that its pur- 
poses be achieved within a context of 
enduring love and affection. The con- 
trol, then, is human, that of free and 
loving choice. 

This progression, therefore, is a beau- 
tiful and divinely purposeful thing in a 
context of lifetime commitment. In 
such a context it is a reflection upon and 
judgment of the entire relationship (one 
of growing unity), deepening the under- 
standing of the very values it sym- 
bolizes. But where such a lifetime com- 
mitment (marriage) is not affirmed and 
secured by progressive stimulation, this 
progression causes a deterioration in 
the tone of the relationship, the two 
parties progressively enjoying the least 
common denominator between them: 
the body. The expression of affection, 
instead of being an enriching thing, 
tends to become a demand of passion, 
routine and tension-causing, and this 
at the very time when association be- 
tween the sexes must be designed to 
keep sexual arousal and emotional in- 
volvement at a minimum. 


Selfishness 

It would be an invalid generalization 
to say that petting is always and at any 
stage a selfish manipulation of another 
for purposes of self-gratification. Yet 
the nature of the sexual progression 
makes this increasingly a danger. The 
body has many “go-ahead” signals, and 
few “ Hence physical inti- 
macy is not simple and uncomplicated ; 
it is more like an appetizer. Because 
certain types of kissing (ete.) evoke not 


stop” signs. 
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only an exchange of pleasant thoughts 
but also an exchange of physical feel- 
ings, and because these feelings are 
quite naturally concerned with he-she 
areas of the body, prolongation tends 
to focus on the he-she areas, hence to 
suggest not “I like you,” but “I like 
your body.” For as pleasure increases, 
attention narrows and tends to exclude 
other considerations and draw increas- 
ing attention to itself. 

It is in such a situation that expres- 
sion of affection can easily pass over 
into exploitation, the use of another as 
an instrument for personal pleasure, the 
more so with an adolescent whose no- 
tion of affection is likely to be, albeit 
unconsciously, a crudely material thing. 
Such abuse of another for instinct grati- 
fication clearly involves subordination 
of another to one’s own purposes. It 
means that I forget for the moment that 
this other is a person. The partner’s 
human existence in its wholeness and 
with its many interests is suspended to 
the extent that the personal self does 
not count at all. Even if the other con- 
sents to this, the mutual behavior 
remains abusive, i.e., denying someone 
else the respect he owes himself as a 
person.*® The 
heterosexual object.°° 


partner becomes a 


” Messner, loc. cit., 25. 

” With no desire to resurrect old contro- 
versies, one can still remark that it is here 
that immodesty in dress seems to touch our 
discussion. Being rational, man cannot escape 
placing the imprint of rationality on all his 
acts. This is true of dress also. True immod- 
esty, therefore, is to be analyzed as suggestive- 
ness. I would explain this as follows. One 
who is loose in comportment, dress, behavior, 
conversation in sexual matters, not only makes 
no attempt to hide sexual concupiscence, but 
positively more or less reveals it. In such a 
revelation we readily discern the willingness 
to indulge this concupiscence. Thus this con- 
duct is said to be suggestive, suggestive per- 
haps of a fetching willingness. In rather crude 
practical terms, this could be restated: an 
excessively plunging neckline very often an- 
nounces that not only could the plunge go 
further, but also the woman. Suggestiveness, 
it seems, suggests not chiefly that there is 
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Making of another an object means 
denying him the respect he deserves as 
a person. It means a focus on the 


physically pleasure-giving aspects of 


the person to the neglect of his genuine 
interests. As it prescinds from what is 
distinctively personal (nearly any het- 
erosexual partner will do), so it neces- 
sarily prescinds from the interests of the 
other. Youngsters sense this loss of 
partner-respect, this exploitation, and 
admit it in their honest and dispas- 
sionate moments.®°! Hurling away re- 


more to be seen (a physical thing, scarcely 
the object of curosity or stimulus as such) ; 
but rather that the woman is willing that it 
be seen. The woman thus appears as one who 
either desires carnal associations or is willing 
to be the stimulus for carnal reactions. Such 
a connotation is obviously electric to the 
male; it is the stamp of ration: ality (better, ir- 
rationality) revealed by external manner ‘the 
philosophy of values. It tends to reduce 
women to the status of sex objects. In this 
sense, immodesty in dress not only affects 
men, but consequently and especially it af- 
fects women as persons. I would conclude: 
because immodesty is above all suggestive of 
inner attitudes and because inner attitudes are 
shown more by total conduct than by the mere 
materiality of dress, immodesty is the result 
of total conduct more than mere dress. (So 
also Hocedez, S.J., “Pour la modestie chre- 
tienne,” Nouvelle Revue Théologique 52 
(1925) 396-413; John J. Lynch, S.J., Theolog- 
ical Studies 19 (1958) 183-7.) 

"This is much clearer where the abuse has 
involved full instinct gratification (sc. in sex- 
ual intercourse). Thus we read in Wouk’s 
The Caine Mutiny: “The night he had spent 
with May had sunk the girl in his esteem 
though it had heightened her as an object of 
desire.” (200) Similarly Winston Ehrmann 
discovered that males habituated to advanced 
stages of sexual behaviour tended to descend 
to lower classes for their partners, (Premarital 
Dating Behaviour, 149 and 154-5) a fact which 
suggests exploitation. There are many other 
indications pointing in a similar direction in 
his study: eg., that restraint of male be- 
haviour is often determined by his respect for 
the girl (268), that high frequency of a male’s 
dating many companions is associated with 
eroticism (269) et passim. Similarly A. B. 
Hollingshead (Elmstown’s Youth: The Im- 
pact of Social Classes on Adolescents, 1949, 
232) points out that some of the youths of 
his study considered girls of a lower social 
class as “fair game” for sexual exploitation. 
Others have highlighted the same point, e.g., 
W. Waller, The Family: A Dynamic Inter- 
pretation, 1938, 246-7. These reflections could 
cautiously be extended even to lesser degrees 
of sexual activity. 


TOWARD A 


SOUND SEXUALITY 


spect for another both increases and 
presupposes abdication of one’s own 
self-respect; and the radical selfishness 
involved in this unsocial mentality must 
be obvious. Established in adolescence 
as a habit of behavior, it runs the risk, 
of settling the character in selfish pat- 
terns and endangering the existence of 
true love at a later date. Exner has put 
this well: 


The real lover aspires to personal 
development and perfection in order 
that he may the more richly contrib- 
ute to the happiness of his mate in 
love. The petter seeks chiefly his 
own pleasure and uses other persons 
to that end as he would use a thing, 
each to be cast aside when it has 
served its purpose. Such exploita- 
tion of others must necessarily be de- 
structive to the personal character of 
the exploiter. Being essentially self- 
ish, it must in a measure lower self- 
respect. And we recognize self- 
respect as a first requisite to a 
soundly integrated personality.®” 


Mockery of Love 


The deepest physical intimacies are 
meant to serve love’s highest spiritual 
ends. When they do, there is no limit 
to their enriching value, their nuance of 
expressiveness. When made a play- 
thing—always the danger—they gradu- 
ally lose love’s meaning and render the 
person less capable of expressing love 
physically. He becomes capable of ex- 
pressing only passion and _ physical 
hunger. In still other words, a kiss can 
say many things: “I love you and want 
to devote myself completely to you, and 
protect you”; “Thanks for a nice eve- 
ning, stranger”; “I’m hungry and need 
you for gratification.” If one uses it 
repeatedly in the less noble senses, it 
gradually may become identified with 
them and when the person wants them 


2 Max ix Exner, M.D. in Sex-Character Edu- 
cation, ed. by John A. O’Brien, N.Y., 1952, 
177-84 at 182-3. 
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to say “I love you” he realizes with 
horror that they no longer speak such 
language. Exner has put this convinc- 
ingly: 
When love shifts its objective from a 
personality to a variety of casual and 
shallow experiences, it becomes a 
mockery. Love’s symbols and inti- 
macies lose their psychic and spirit- 
ual meaning and minister, mainly, to 
the animal sense. Necessarily, then, 
mock love tends to limit the develop- 
ment of the most precious elements 
and capacities of the personality and 
often becomes the beginning of dis- 
illusionment, and cynical disregard of 
honor.** 
The sacrifices and control of adoles- 
cence are, then, beautifully purposeful. 
In this sense we may say that premari- 
tal control of affection is complete res- 
ervation that there may be complete 
donation; one guards the sexual secret 
that he may give it completely at the 
proper time. 


Sex Stimulation 

Petting establishes a pattern in one’s 
social relationships in the area of sex 
stimulation. If the tension created by 
such a situation is not satisfied by the 
couple, it will very probably be satis- 
fied alone, by masturbation. Hence one 
must regard petting as a _ powerful 
stimulus toward masturbation, or at 
least toward its continuance. Dr. Paul 
Popenoe has said that boy-girl relation- 
ships are either sex-releasing in the best 
sense, or sex-stimulating. A petting re- 
lationship is quite clearly the latter. 
An understanding of this may help the 
adolescent to recognize the exploitative 
character of petting.® 

Choice of Marriage Partner 

It has been remarked that the values 

 Tbid., 181-2. 

* Paul Popenoe, Building Sex into Your 


Life, American Institute of Family Relations, 
3. 
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of marriage create a chronological prob- 
lem as motives. Girls, however, are 
much more sensitive to these considera- 
tions than are young men. And since it 
is they who are largely responsible for 
controlling the petting, it can be 
pointed out that a petting relationship 
blinds a person to discrimination in the 
area of higher personal values. In so 
doing, it not only retards personal de- 
velopment, but renders intelligent 
choice of a mate later more difficult 
and hazardous because it tends to locate 
one’s responses on the level of the phys- 
ical. Much more is needed for mar- 
riage than mutual physical attraction. 
Because the participants look upon each 
other with increasing narrowness as sex 
objects, they run the risk of establish- 
ing a pattern of such outlooks. This 
prejudices a sound choice of a marriage 
partner. In an interesting paragraph 
Dr. Marion Hilliard writes: 


Dating is a coupling designed to 
help young men and women decide 
on the qualities they want in a part- 
ner for marriage. Too many boys 
play this dead-serious game as if they 
were judges at an Atlantic City 
beauty contest. It’s like a scientist 
searching for a cancer cure and aim- 
ing all the research at locating one 
that is pink. It leads to marriages of 
strangers, both physically attractive 
in the wedding picture and both gal- 
loping for a fall.** 


The connection between marriage 
choice, attention to physical qualities, 
and petting habits is too obvious to 
need comment. 


CONCLUSION 


These are but a few brief and inade- 
quate examples of the type of personal 
yet rational discussion which may help 
the adolescent to understand himself 


® W. Ehrmann, loc. cit., 264. 
°° Marion Hilliard, M.D., A Woman Doctor 
Looks at Love and Life, N.Y., 1956, 74. 
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and his feelings, to see why certain con- 
duct is sinful if it is, to distinguish be- 
tween true love and instinct gratifica- 
tion and, in so doing, to perceive the real 
values of sexuality. The above remarks 
all move in a single direction: that the 
difference between a mature personality 
and a childish personality is the differ- 
ence between one which gives and 
shares and one which takes. Sex is but 
the expression of the personality in a 
single area. Hence if adolescents can 
be led to see their conduct as often self- 
centered and acquisitive, they can 
gradually be led to associate sex with 
love, with giving, with sacrifice, with 
control. Much more could and indeed 
should be said; but perhaps these re- 
marks have been sufficient to suggest a 
procedural attitude. 

The task confronting us is not easy 
and its difficulty arouses the suspicion 
that we may often be too willing to 
generalize. The priest successful in the 
area of adolescent counselling will usu- 
ally possess a sane horror of the pat- 
ented treatment and a deep respect for 
the uniqueness of the individual and his 
situation. Our overloaded schedules 
should not trap us into concluding that 
sound pastoral work with youth is any- 
thing but arduous and time-consuming. 


TOWARD A SOUND SEXUALITY 


But while the task is demanding, the 
priest, as counsellor and/or confessor, 
must not forget that he has a limited, 
if important, role. He cannot hope to 
achieve everything without early paren- 
tal cooperation. Then, too, there is a 
completely valid sense in which we can 
say that the most efficacious educator 
in this area is a chaste and attractive 
young man or woman who inspires in 
the other both affection and respect. 
Furthermore, as priests, we all know 
that, in final analysis, as grace can sup- 
ply our deficiencies, so it must crown 
our slightest efforts. And ultimately it 
is only the grace of God which can quiet 
the turbulence of the youthful mind and 
warm the will with a strong desire for 
chastity. 

If we approach the problem, then, 
with humble awareness of its com- 
plexity, we do so with vivid trust in the 
divine partnership of our efforts and in 
eager search for help or light from any 
source. These thoughts, far from being 
dictatorial conclusions, are rather them- 
selves in the nature of a search on pa- 
per, a search for an approach—with the 
secret hope that others may turn the 
light of their richer experience and wis- 
dom on the author’s gropings. 
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The Priest's Confession 


I, THE second encyclical of His 
Holiness Pope John XXIII, entitled 
“Sacerdottu. Nostri Primordia” (“The 
First Days of Our Priesthood”) there 
is a wealth of instruction for priests. 
It urges them to emulate St. John Vian- 
ney in his practice of the evangelical 
counsels, his life of prayer, and his pas- 
toral zeal. Well might every priest use 
it for his daily meditation over and 
over again. Its telling simplicity ap- 
peals. 


OF FREQUENT CONFESSION 


Speaking of confession His Holiness 
says: 


Also remember that Our predeces- 
sor of happy memory, Pius XII, ex- 
pressed disapproval “in the strongest 
terms” of the opinion of those who 
have little use for frequent confes- 
sion, where it is a matter of venial 
sins; the Supreme Pontiff said: “We 
particularly recommend the pious 
practice of frequent confession, which 
the Church has introduced, under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, as a 
means of swifter daily progress along 
the road of virtue.” 

Again, We have complete confi- 
dence that sacred ministers will be 
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even more careful than others in 
faithfully observing the prescriptions 
of Canon Law, which make the pious 
use of the sacrament of penance, 
which is so necessary for the attain- 
ment of sanctity, obligatory at cer- 
tain specified times; and that they 
will treat those urgent exhortations 
which this same predecessor of Ours 
made ‘with sorrowful soul” on sev- 
eral occasions with the supreme ven- 
eration and obedience they deserve. 


What are those prescriptions of 
Canon Law? Canon 125 states that 
the ordinary should take care: 1) that 
all the clergy go frequently to confes- 
sion; 2) that they devote some time 
daily to meditation, visit the Blessed 
Sacrament, say the rosary, and examine 
their conscience. 

It is not decreed just how often 
priests are to go to confession. How- 
ever a directive norm may be drawn for 
‘anons 1367 and 595, which prescribe 
weekly confession for seminarians and 
religious respectively. 

And what are those urgent exhorta- 
tions of Pope Pius XII regarding fre- 
quent confession? 


In Mystici Corporis (86): 


To hasten daily progress along the 
path of virtue We wish the pious 
practice of frequent confession to be 
earnestly advocated. Not without 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit was 
this practice introduced into the 
Church. By it genuine self-knowl- 
edge is increased, Christian humility 
grows, bad habits are corrected, spir- 
itual neglect and tepidity are coun- 
tered, the conscience is purified, the 
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THE PRIEST’S CONFESSION 


will strengthened, a salutary self- 
control is attained and grace is in- 
creased in virtue of the sacrament it- 
self. Let those, therefore, among the 
younger clergy who make light of or 
weaken esteem of frequent confession 
realize that what they are doing is 
foreign to the Spirit of Christ and 
disastrous for the Mystical Body of 
our Savior. 


In Mediator Dei (177): 


Since the opinions expressed by 
some about frequent confession are 
completely foreign to the spirit of 
Christ and His Immaculate Spouse 
and are also most dangerous to the 
spiritual life, let Us call to mind with 
what sorrow We wrote about this 
point in the encyclical on the Mys- 
tical Body; We urgently insist once 
more that what We expounded in 
very serious words be proposed by 
you for the serious consideration and 
dutiful obedience of your flock, es- 
pecially to students for the priesthood 
and young clergy. 


In Menti Nostrae (52): 


This indulgence and the remission 
of our sins are given to us in a spe- 
cial sacrament of penance, the mas- 
terpiece of God’s goodness, by which 
our weakness is fortified. Let it never 
happen that the very minister of this 
sacrament of reconciliation himself 
does not use it. The Church, as you 
know, declares as follows in this re- 
spect: “Let the ordinaries be vigilant 
to see that all their clergy frequently 
cleanse the stains of their conscience 
in the sacrament of penance.” 
Though we are the ministers of Christ, 
we are, nevertheless, wretched and 
weak; how then can we ascend to 
the altar and handle the Sacred Mys- 
teries unless we make a frequent ef- 
fort to expiate our sins and cleanse 
ourselves? By means of frequent 
confession, “The right knowledge of 
one’s self is increased, Christian hu- 
mility is developed, perverse moral 
habits are uprooted, negligence and 
spiritual torpor are resisted, the con- 
science is purified, the will is fortified, 


salutary self-control is obtained, and 
an increase of grace is secured by 
the very fact that the sacrament is 
received.” 


BUT IF IN SIN... 


Manifestly, all the above has refer- 
ence to devotional confession. Canon 
856 states that no one whose conscience 
is burdened with mortal sin, no matter 
how contrite he may think himself to 
be, may receive Holy Communion with- 
out previous sacramental confession; 
but if there is urgent need to receive the 
sacrament and if no confessor is avail- 
able, reception is permissible after an 
act of perfect contrition is made. 

This is expressly defined in the Coun- 
cil of Trent: 


If anyone says that faith alone is 
a sufficient preparation for receiving 
the sacrament of the Most Holy Eu- 
charist, let him be anathema. And 
lest so great a sacrament be received 
unworthily and hence unto death and 
condemnation, this holy council or- 
dains and declares that sacramental 
confession, when a confessor can be 
had, must necessarily be made before- 
hand by those whose conscience is 
burdened with mortal sin, however 
contrite they may consider them- 
selves. Moreover, if anyone shall 
presume io teach, preach or obsti- 
nately assert, or in public disputation 
defend the contrary, he shall be eo 
ipso excommunicated. (Sess. XIII, 
canon 11). 


This precept of previous confession 
is, according to all theologians, a grave 
one. 

Hence it is well to note that, accord- 
ing to the Code, two conditions are re- 
quired in order that one may receive 
Communion or offer Mass after commit- 
ting mortal sin, without previous con- 
fession (and they must be present at one 
and the same time): 1) the unavail- 
ability of a confessor; 2) the necessity 
of receiving Communion (i.e., offering 
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Mass). If these two conditions are thus 
verified, it is sufficient and necessary to 
make an act of contrition. 

However, this article does not envi- 
sion the regaining of sanctifying grace 
after its having been lost by mortal sin. 
Taking for granted that always, with 
rare exceptions as mentioned above, 
when a priest is guilty of mortal sin, he 
must go to confession before offering 
Mass, these remarks should serve as an 
incentive to the priest to cleanse his con- 
science by means of sacramental confes- 
sion at least once a week, even when 
there is no strict need to do so. 


“MY YOKE IS SWEET” 


There are some priests, no doubt, who 
do not approach the sacrament of 
penance regularly, every week, even if 
possible. They find even devotional 
confession a heavy yoke and shrink 
from this salutary sacrament, with its 
increase of sanctifying grace and all the 
benefits enumerated by Pope Pius XII, 
postponing it from week to week. 
Weekly confession would not seem to 
be so superfluous if one were to think of 
the great saints who went every day, 
e.g., St. Charles Borromeo, St. Catherine 
of Siena, St. Bridget, St. Ignatius of 
Loyola. St. Francis Borgia went to 
confession even thrice a day. In this, of 
course, the saints are to be admired, not 
necessarily imitated; but their example 
should spur on the priest to penitential 
regularity in receiving this great sacra- 
ment. 

In his weekly confession, then, the 
priest will not only examine his con- 
science well, but will also be careful 
about contrition and a firm purpose 
of amendment. And to obviate the 
danger of confession without proper 
contrition or due purpose of amendment 
(which can be lacking not only in those 
who approach the sacred tribunal only 
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after long intervals, but also in those 
who go to confession frequently), he 
will make it a point to include (and in- 
variably) sins from his past life for 
which he is truly sorry. Sorrow is an 
integral part of confession. 

In his weekly confession the priest 
will tell his sins with a spirit of faith 
and a childlike simplicity, as he would 
to the Savior. He will make every con- 
fession as if it were the last of his life. 
He will listen eagerly and gratefully to 
the spiritual direction which the confes- 
sor will give him, and then begin anew 
with a glad and happy heart. 

The priest will choose as his confes- 
sor a man who is enlightened and edify- 
ing, gentle and yet firm, who may be a 
great help to his spiritual advancement. 
For weekly confession should be, and is, 
a great means of spiritual progress. It 
is not the wisest thing to select one who 
never reproves, or who treats with too 
great indulgence the faults of his peni- 
tents, or who never even gives an en- 
couraging and helpful exhortation. He 
will select a man who is qualified to pro- 
mote his spiritual progress and who is 
also at the same time a man who prac- 
tices prayer and walks in the way of 
perfection. Having found such a good 
spiritual guide, he will not so easily 
change and choose another wthout some 
real necessity. Tanquerey, in The Spir- 
itual Life, says: 


There should be in direction a cer- 
tain continuity that cannot exist if 
changes be frequently made . . . On 
the other hand, we must remember 
the growing insistence wherewith the 
Church safeguards the freedom indi- 
viduals must enjoy in the choice of a 
confessor; hence, if there be good 
reasons to have recourse to another, 
one must not hesitate to do so. 


A good, sincere thanksgiving should 
always be made after each weekly con- 
fession; and the penance imposed should 
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be devoutly performed. To it should 
be added that best penance and atone- 
ment for his sins which is to avoid new 
ones. “To repent,” says St. Gregory, 
“means to grieve over the evil we have 
done and not to do again the evil that 
we grieve over.” 

A good way to prepare for one’s 
weekly confession is to make a “spir- 
itual confession” every day, as we may 
call the examination of conscience. If 
this confession is made directly to God, 
there should be sincere contrition and 
a firm purpose of amendment, and the 
penance should be self-imposed. Then 
on the morning of the day itself one of 
the first thoughts should be: “I must 
go to confession today.” 


“NUNC COEPI” 


Frequent confession is a great means 
of spiritual progress. The reason for 
this may be variously expressed. As 
many a saintly soul has experienced, it 
seems that holiness consists in a long, 
long series of little falls from which we 
get up again. A little fault, and an act 
of sorrow for the same, and a deter- 
mined beginning anew, and we have 
grown just that much in the love of God, 
have added again to our store of sancti- 
fying grace. “Dear Jesus,” said the 
simple soul when it had inadvertently 
knocked over a little statue on the desk 
and had picked it un and kissed it rev- 
erently, “I am so sorry I knocked You 
down.” 

“That’s the way it is with your little 
faults,” replies Christ. “They do not 
displease Me if they displease you. And 
see, if you had not knocked Me down, 
I would not have gotten the kiss of sor- 
row and humility and love.” 

So many of us go to confession every 
week and yet do not seem to be making 
any progress. So we are apt to grow 
weary of the practice. We grow tired 


of telling the same little story over and 
over again. It is of importance that 
we realize that if we make every con- 
fession well, with the accusation of some 
sin since the last confession or the in- 
clusion of some sin from the past life 
for which we are truly sorry, we are 
making progress in perfection, even if 
we do not know it. Father Faber says 
somewhere: “On the last day we will 
be surprised to find that the life of many 
great saints was made up of thousands 
of courageous little beginnings.” 

A distinction may be made in this 
connection between what we may call 
“relative spiritual progress” and “posi- 
tive spiritual progress.” One is already 
making relative progress even if he con- 
tinues to commit the same faults and 
perhaps just as often as before, provided 
they are no longer so voluntary, so de- 
liberate. Relative progress is also 
achieved when we have a greater aware- 
ness of our having slipped again, with 
consequent feeling of regret. Indeed, it 
is even achieved when we humble our- 
selves because of our faults. To prac- 
tice humility is often more precious than 
not to commit faults. God sometimes 
permits that some fault which we do not 
want to commit nevertheless sticks to us 
as a habit for a long time, that occasion- 
ally we commit the fault thoughtlessly, 
without being really conscious of the 
same. When He would thus keep us. 
humble, we should say: “Bonum est 
quia humiliasti me.” 

Positive progress is had when we ac- 
tually do become better and more virtu- 
ous. For this we need special grace. 
With all humility we should await God’s 
good pleasure in granting it, trying 
through prayer and patience to make 
ourselves worthy of it. 

Another reason why frequent confes- 
sion is such a good means of spiritual 
progress is because after confession we 
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begin anew with a glad and happy 
heart, undeterred by the past and de- 
termined to be so perfect now that when 
the next weekly confession comes 
around we shall have nothing to con- 
fess. The great secret of progress is 
that we begin anew every morning with 
all the fervor and courage of a beginner; 
indeed, that we perform every new task 
during the day as if we were only now 
beginning to be perfect. 

It is said that when St. Francis of 
Assisi was on his deathbed he suddenly 
sat up and cried out: “Brothers, let’s 
begin to do good now!’’ Dying, he was 
yet beginning. Such must be our senti- 
ments if we would make progress. 


THOSE VENIAL SINS 


In devotional confessions, which are 
those that are not necessary because of 
mortal sin not yet confessed, there is 
danger of becoming too prolix and im- 
personal. In particular do scrupulous 
persons never come to an end and then 
worry afterwards in case some fault was 
forgotten in their enumeration. 

Such should take to heart these words 
of the Council of Trent: 


Venial sins, by which we are not 
excluded from the grace of God and 
into which we fall more frequently, 
although they may rightly and prof- 
itably and without any presumption 
be declared in confession, as the prac- 
tice of pious persons indicates, may 
be passed over in silence without guilt 
and may be expiated by many other 
remedies (Denziger 899). 

From this it follows that the penitent 
is perfectly free to confess or not con- 
fess venial sins. For valid absolution it 
is sufficient (and necessary) that one 
confess at least one venial sin with sor- 
row and purpose of amendment. 

It is better to confess but a few venial 
sins with sincere sorrow and a firm pur- 
pose of avoiding those than it is to 
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confess many; or to confess all we can 
find without any particular sorrow for 
any one of them. Spiritual giants like 
St. Francis de Sales and St. Vincent de 
Paul never ceased to recommend these 
brief confessions. Thus St. Vincent 
once wrote to the Superior General of 
the Sisters of Mercy: “I wish you would 
bring it home to all your Sisters that 
they be brief in their confessions. It is 
sufficient to confess three or four faults.” 

Which of our faults in particular 
should we accordingly confess? 1) 
Wholly deliberate venial sins, the ones 
that we commit with clear knowledge of 
what we are doing, in spite of the warn- 
ing of conscience. There will not be 
many of this kind. 2) We may men- 
tion inordinate inclinations and sinful 
passions from which those deliberate 
venial sins arise. They are the roots of 
those weeds. Thus it makes for greater 
progress if one does not simply say, “I 
spoke uncharitably,” but also gives the 
dishonorable reason for having spoken 
so, e.g., out of jealousy, or envy, or sen- 
sitiveness, or aversion, or just plain in- 
ability to hold one’s tongue. 3) We 
may single out the faults contrary to our 
vocation or state of life. 

Thus in a devout, brief and sensible 
weekly confession one tells only a few 
venial sins (if one has any), takes a 
glimpse of the ugly disposition at the 
bottom of them, grieves in soul about 
them, detests them heartily, and re- 
solves to eradicate them. Probably an 
accusation somewhat like the following 
would be the result: 

“Out of envy and jealousy I have fre- 
quently judged others rashly and crit- 
ically in my mind and have several 
times even spoken uncharitably and 
detractingly of them, thus lowering 
them in the esteem of my listeners. In 
my former life I have sinned very much 
in this same miserable way. I deeply 
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regret this week’s falls and those of the 
past. I am sorry. During the coming 
week I am going to be especially kind to 
a person with whom I come in contact 
in my work and who is quite obnoxious 
to me. I will refrain from thinking or 
speaking uncharitably about this person 
or about anyone else. And I include all 
the innumerable sins, offenses, and neg- 
ligences of my whole past life.” 

We all know that sorrow is the most 
important thing in every confession, also 
in a devotional confession. The more 
sincere, humble, perfect our sorrow is, 
the more fruitful and spiritually satis- 
fying is our confession. St. Francis de 
“To confess sins without 
being sorry for them is a great abuse of 
the holy sacrament of penance and a 
hateful irreverence toward it and to- 
ward God Himself.” 


Sales says: 


WILLING VS. FEELING 


Many think only of the sins, the ob- 
ject of sorrow, and forget the subject 
that is the bearer of sorrow. It is not 
the mere recitation of an act of contri- 
tion, nor yet feelings, but the will alone. 
Let us not worry about whether or not 
we feel sorrow. St. Francis de Sales 

“Tf you will to have contrition 
and sorrow, you already have it.” In 
confession, though imperfect contrition 
suffices, one ought to try to have also 
perfect contrition. An excellent way of 
acquiring it is to meditate on the Pas- 
sion of Christ and on God’s infinite love 
for us. 

There can be no sorrow without a firm 
purpose of amendment. Sorrow is two- 


says: 


faced, so to speak. One face looks at 
the past and detests the sins committed, 
the other looks into the future and de- 
cides how the sins and the occasions of 
sin are to be avoided. We test our sor- 
row by our purpose of amendment. If 
we have a firm purpose of amendment, 
we have true sorrow. If we have true 
sorrow, we have a firm purpose of 
amendment. It is to be feared that too 
little attention is paid to the purpose 
of amendment. St. Francis de Sales 
makes the sad reflection: ‘Many con- 
fess their venial sins so superficially and 
mechanically that they fail to make the 
firm resolution to do better.” 

If we ask ourselves why, after so 
many confessions (also our own, per- 
haps) there is no progress made by pen- 
itents, the answer is probably that the 
resolves are too general, not definite 
enough. 

“Divide et impera!” “If every year 
we would root out only one fault,” says 
Thomas & Kempis, “we would soon be 
perfect men.” We should combat our 
faults by a determined and persistent 
practice of the opposite virtue: anger 
by meekness; pride by humility; sel- 
fishness and sensitiveness by helpful- 
ness and kindliness. To report in each 
confession on how we have kept our 
chief resolve of the last confession is one 
way of making our purpose of amend- 
ment quite positive. 

If we go to confession frequently, 
even weekly, and in doing so follow the 
above hints, our confessions will surely 
not be unfruitful. By the grace of God, 
which we humbly implore, we shall soon 
be making real progress in perfection. 
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Associate Editor 





Once Again 


With what may seem to some an al- 
most monotonous regularity, the cry 
continues: ‘Help the Church in Latin 
America!” And what is desperately 
needed, more than money although less 
than prayers, is priests and brothers and 
sisters and Catholic lay apostles. On 
all sides, in season and out, the officials 
of missionary communities are implored 
to send more workers into Central and 
South America. The Holy Father him- 
self, the representatives of the Holy See 
in the South American countries, the 
native hierarchy echo the same plea. 
While the Catholic citizens of these 
lands are surely aware of the problem, 
and while some of them, v.g., the 
students at the University of Peru 
(cf. L’Osservatore Romano, N. 215 
[30.483]), are striving might and main 
to help meet the woeful shortage of 
Catholic apostles, the appeal to the U.S. 
pours in to us. 

Roman sources call attention to the 
fact that one-third of all the world’s 
Catholics, i.e., 180,000,000 souls, live in 
Latin America. And there is, on the 
average, but one priest for each 6,000 
Catholics. The active Pontifical Com- 
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mission for Latin America has inau- 
gurated a plan by which four hundred 
scholarships for major seminarians in 
Central America and three hundred in 
South America will be offered to poorer 
students. The Canadian bishops have 
decided to award at least forty scholar- 
ships for Latin American theological 
students who will pursue courses in 
Canadian seminaries. And other plans 
are afoot to beef up the number of voca- 
tions. 

The indefatigable and _ apostolic 
Cardinal Cushing, whose giant efforts 
for the Church in South America are 
well-known, returned in the early fall 
from Peru, where he was Papal Legate 
at that nation’s national Eucharistic 
Congress. He declared that Latin 
America is in urgent need of at least 
100,000 priests. 

With the sharp thrust by Commu- 
nism for domination in the lands to the 
south, and with the vast resources of 
American Protestantism being poured 
into its “missions,” there is a stunning 
challenge to the Church in the U:S. to 
extend its present efforts far beyond 
their present limit. More manpower 
and more money must be put to work 
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in South and Central America. That is, 
if we are really interested in preserving 
(and deepening) the Faith (and democ- 
racy vs. totalitarian atheism) there. 

Because it squares so perfectly with 
what we’ve said above, although the let- 
ter arrived after we had written this sec- 
tion of the column, we thought that you 
as a priest would be interested in a let- 
ter from a priest-friend. It is a reveal- 
ing document. 


Here in Rio spring is rapidly giving 
way to hot summer days. On the 
other hand, Columbia was disturb- 
ingly cold. Perhaps Columbia is a 
good starting point for these musings. 
Notwithstanding the contentions of 
our dissident brethren to the con- 
trary, religious liberty is indeed ac- 
corded non-Catholics in Bogata as 
well as in rural areas. In fact, it 
came as a surprise to those Colum- 
bians with whom we spoke to learn 
that the question was such a cause 
celébre in the U.S.A. 

In order not to pose as a “six week 
expert” on Latin affairs, I checked 
out the validity of my observations 
with priests in the field. There is no 
doubt at all that Catholic life and 
practice is at an alarmingly low ebb 
in these republics. One of the biggest 
obstacles, it seems, is the unaware- 
ness of the indigenous clergy and 
laity—or their refusal to admit—that 
there is a problem. For example, 
Brazil looks upon its 61 million as 
95% Catholic. Yet, here in Rio 
where conditions are the best, it is 
reported that less than 2% of its 
three million Catholics attend Sunday 
Mass. 

We were told in Buenos Aires last 
week that one priest on the average 
is ordained each year for the huge 7 
million diocese of B.A. One diocesan 
priest was ordained for Rio last June. 
Over in Lima we spent three hours 
with Peru’s Apostolic Nunico, Arch- 
bishop Romulo Carboni. He wants 
and needs 700 American priests in 10 
years simply to keep pace with Peru’s 
expected growth. He spoke of “rac- 
ism” as a greater evil than Jansen- 


ism in that it has “emptied Peru’s 
churches of priests’—the inference, 
of course, being that Spanish-blooded 
Peruvians are unwilling to be served 
by an Indian clergy. At the same 
time, these socially elite “racists” 
would never permit one of their sons 
to become a priest since the priest- 
hood in most Latin countries is with- 
out prestige as we know it. 

Our four days among the Quechua 
Indians in the Andes, some 12,000 
feet high and 700 miles from Lima, 
provided us with the biggest eye- 
opener. Here, too, there exists a 
Catholic tradition, a sediment of 
faith, that amounts to the thinnest 
type of religious veneer. Some 
priests feel that it’s possibly better to 
leave the Indians amoral until such 
time as they can be cared for prop- 
erly. Archbishop Carboni spoke of 
“hundreds of Catholic churches in 
Peru—even whole provinces—where 
there are no resident priests. Some 
Catholics, he continued, do not even 
see a priest for years at a time.” 
Our own friar, Demetrius Tansey, of 
Cathedral parish, Albany, stationed 
in the wilds of Goiatuba, Brazil, re- 
marked: “I celebrated Mass recently 
in an area where Mass had not been 
said in 20 years.” 

It would please us to be able to 
elaborate further. Our space, how- 
ever, is rapidly ending. If our pic- 
ture of Latin American religious af- 
fairs appears grim and one of des- 
perate urgency, it is because we see 
it in that light. Trusting this finds 
you well, I am, 

Yours in Christ... . 


American Apostolic Delegate 
to South Africa 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph McGeough, a 
priest of the Archdiocese of New York, 
has been named by Pope John XXIII 
as Apostolic Delegate in South Africa, 
transferring him from the post of In- 
ternuncio to Ethiopia. Msgr. Mce- 
Geough worked as an assistant and 
teacher in New York, then was put into 
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Chancery duty, after which he received 
an appointment as a minutante in the 
Congregation for the Oriental Church 
in 1938. In 1946 he was promoted to 
the Secretariat of State, where he re- 
mained until three years ago, when he 
was posted to Ethiopia. 

The good wishes of his American fel- 
low-priests go with him in his newest 
(and demanding) promotion. 


To Form an Elite 

Cardinal Tardini, Cardinal Secretary 
of State, has recently called the atten- 
tion of Catholics, clergy and lay alike, 
to the pressing need of developing a 
corps of superior Catholic laity among 
the young African and Asian students 
who journey to Europe for advanced 
education in technical, political, eco- 
nomic, and social skills. This is of 
special importance, of course, in view 
of the evolving autonomous nations of 
the African and Asian continents. Be 
it noted that Russia has, for a long time, 
offered all kinds of attractive enduce- 
ments to get young people from these 
countries to come to Moscow for higher 
education, with what purpose in mind, 
no one is ignorant... Meanwhile, the 
free world is lagging far behind in this 
race to take over Africa and Asia for 
Communism or for freedom. Referring 
to the need to prepare lay Catholics for 
greater effectiveness in their role within 
their own lands, Cardinal Tardini said: 
“They will return to the new countries, 
where they will constitute an elite, with 
convictions formed from their relations 
with Europeans.” 

Incidentally, the Secretary of State 
is also promoting a project to have the 
Catholic laity of the world contribute 
to the cost of establishing a residential 
college in Rome where young laymen, 
from the mission areas particularly, 
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‘an pursue higher studies under the 
beneficent influence of the Church it- 
self. It is suggested that this college 
be constructed from funds contributed 
on the occasion of Pope John XXIII’s 
eightieth birthday, November 25, 1961. 


No Clouds on Padre Pio 


Perhaps few priests belonging to re- 
ligious orders in Europe are so well 
known to Americans, by reputation or 
by actual meeting, as Padre Pio da 
Pietraleina, the Capuchin stigmatic. 
This renowned (and controversial) fig- 
ure lives in a friary of his order at San 
Giovanni Rotondo, near Foggia, Italy. 
For many years now, he has been fa- 
mous in his own country, and since 
World War II, when many American 
G.L.’s visited him, that fame has spread 
throughout the U.S. How does the 
Church feel about this priest? What 
appears to be the most recent “finding” 
concerning him? 

Let’s go back for a moment to some 
arly official statements regarding him. 
On four separate occasions, the Holy 
Office issued monita or communications 
in connection with the veneration ac- 
corded him by the faithful. In May, 
1923, there was a declaration that the 
supernatural nature of facts attributed 
to him was not proved (AAS, XV, p. 
356). In July, 1924, a warning was 
published cautioning the faithful to 
abstain from visiting or corresponding 
with him (AAS, XVI, p. 368). In April, 
1926, a book relating to him was de- 
clared ipso wre forbidden and the warn- 
ing given previously was_ repeated 
(AAS, XVIII, p. 186). In May, 1931, 
a similar declaration was made on an- 
other book of the same nature, and the 
same warning to the faithful was re- 
peated (AAS, XXIII, p. 233). 

Now, it should be noted that in none 
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of the above-cited documents from 
Rome is there any sign of any indict- 
ment of Padre Pio personally; the tenor 
of the directives from the Holy Office 
concerns abuses and excesses attributed 
to others, not to this Capuchin Fran- 
ciscan himself. There seems no ques- 
tion at all about his remarkable sanc- 
tity. He is a noted confessor, emulat- 
ing St. Jean Vianney in the hours spent 
in the box—sometimes as long as 
eighteen hours. People from every- 
where have thronged to him for spiritual 
counsel. Stories are extant of miracles 
attributed to him; of bilocation; of 
eestasies. And no one questions the 
presence of the marks of the stigmata 
he bears; these appeared in Sep- 
tember, 1918. Needless to add, the 
Church is the most conservative of all 
in giving heed to this sort of thing as a 
mark of interior holiness, and reserves 
judgment. 

Recently, as reliably reported in the 
London Tablet, an apostolic visitation 
has been made of the Capuchin commu- 
nity of Santa Maria delle Grazie at San 
Giovanni Rotondo. It was conducted 
by a distinguished member of the Ro- 
man Vicariate, Msgr. Carlo Maceari, 
acting as a consultor of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Council. Subsequent to 
this canonical visitation, the local ordi- 
nary of the diocese where the friary is 
located, issued a statment. Substan- 
tially, it contains the following informa- 
tion. 

An apostolie visitation is the Church’s 
normal way of investigating conditions 
in order to guarantee that matters of 
faith or morality are properly §safe- 
guarded. At San Giovanni Rotondo, 
Padre Pio, “who has always acted in a 
spirit of obedience to the Order of 
Capuchin Friars and to the Holy See,” 
commenced a work of great proportions 


(charitable and religious) which must 


continue after the death of Padre Pio. 
The aim of Msgr. Maccari’s visit was to 
regularize the status of the charitable 
undertakings at San Giovanni, and to 
assure the observance by all concerned 
of canonical requirements. 

A Roman correspondent, familiar 
with the situation, has filled in the 
background for the above-summarized 
official statement. Some months ago, 
the Capuchins of the community where 
Padre Pio is stationed, requested the 
police to investigate cases of persons 
falsely claiming personal friendship 
with the religious there and capitalizing 
on the alleged friendship. During re- 
cent years, as the fame of Padre Pio 
spread abroad, there has resulted a 
virtual invasion of the Franciscan clois- 
ter of his friary. The visitors were, in 
effect, coming in at the windows, and 
the friars lacked the readiness or the 
ability to block off the invasion. The 
result was that their good works were 
being impeded and religious observance 
marred. 

Scores of people circulated through 
the corridors of the friary, and women 
wandered about the gardens or court- 
yards, saying their prayers. Whenever 
the stigmatic himself celebrated Mass 
or heard confessions, he was mobbed, 
and the enthused faithful attempted 
even to tear off sections of his habit. 
The chapel was filled with zealots who 
made up in volume of voice what they 
have lacked in numbers—hysterical 
cries and fervent invocations resounded. 
The fervor manifested was really extra- 
ordinary. Good women fought together 
to see who would have the distinction 
of carrying away the very cushion on 
which Padre Pio had knelt. A while 
ago, the wife of a foreign diplomat was 
seriously hurt in a fracas of this kind. 

Since Msgr. Maccari’s visit, the old 
chapel where Padre Pio goes to hear 
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confessions and to pray is closed off 
from the new church by a strong gate, 
and only small groups are allowed in. 

There has been a traffic in false 
“relics,” carried on by those who have 
nothing to do really with the Capuchins. 
These bold individuals have sent these 
to Catholics in America, receiving in 
return packages or financial donations. 
They thus benefit by Padre Pio’s noted 
charity for the poor and needy. 

Some amazing things are reported too 
in the matter of getting to confession to 
this Capuchin. Hundreds want to go, 
and so it became necessary a few years 
ago to issue some kind of numbered 
tickets, like we’ve seen used in super- 
market butcher counters in the US. 
Once the request was made, it might 
take as long as two months (not, how- 
ever, standing in line!) to receive one’s 
turn. This lead to efforts to sell tickets 
reserving time for confession at the ap- 
pointed hour. Besides, there has been 
profiteering in real estate along with 
a spurt in building of houses all around 
the friary, and this is described as “an 
artificial city.” 

Developments at San Giovanni Ron- 
tondo have “betrayed the expectations 
and intentions of Padre Pio.” The 
neighboring hospital, previously famed 
as a refuge for the poor sick, is finan- 
cially flourishing, all patients have to 


pay and the medical staff receives a 
high salary. While none of these ar- 
rangements are illegal, nevertheless 
they are contrary to the charitable pur- 
pose that Padre Pio had in mind origi- 
nally. He practically owns the hospital, 
under a special decree of Pius XII. 

It has been stressed that the assign- 
ment given to Msgr. Maccari to investi- 
gate the situation did not extend to any 
inquisition relative to the person of the 
Capuchin stigmatic, and it is considered 
unlikely that his eccelsiastical superior 
will restrict his activities. It is known 
that he was, until the end of World War 
II, required to live in close retirement— 
something not unique in the history of 
very holy men, as witness the amazing 
case of St. Joseph Cupertino. 

It all adds up to a further proof of 
the extreme care the Church takes (a 
solicitude not always shared by Church 
people, clerical or lay) to avoid even the 
shadow of suspicion about the propriety 
of whatever concerns the cult of God 
and the carrying out of the Church’s 
missions. So far as the renown for 
sanctity possessed by Padre Pio is con- 
cerned, that can safely wait until this 
remarkable man has shuffled off the 
mortal coil. The Church is in no hurry 
and least of all 





to proclaim saints 
while they still live. 
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A staff member of the Sacred Heart Pro- 
gram for fourteen years, and retreat master 
in seventeen states, Father Faherty has pub- 
lished articles in over one hundred religious 
and secular magazines and promotes sodali- 
lies among professional people. 








Respect for God’s Holy Name 


Feast of the Circumcision 


“He was called Jesus, the name which the angel had 
given him before he was conceived in the womb” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: learned that from Christians.”’ Did you 
(1) Only Christians misuse the name of ever consider the fact that rarely do any 


Jesus. but Christians misuse the name of 
(2) Misusing Jesus’ name is not a natural Christ 

reaction, but a developed habit; it : : _ d 
A great many of us—men and women 


brings no pleasure to the profane z - 
say the “Our Father” every day, and 





person. 
(3) Conclusion: How does this habit origi- yet every day use God's name pro- 
nate? How can it be conquered? fanely. The very fact that we have the 


Holy Name Society is in itself a con- 
A Franciscan missionary among the _fegsion that we Catholies are not living 
Navajo Indians in Arizona told me up to this petition of the Our Father. 
many interesting facts about the Indian __[f every Catholic reallv “hallowed God’s 
people. None surpassed this one. In  pame,” then there would be no need for 
their paganism, he said, these people gq society making a special profession of 
never had a word of blasphemy. It fighting profanity. But there is a need 
never entered their minds to speak for such a societv—and a similar one 
against the Great Spirit. In fact, even for many women. 
today, he said, when one of them begins 


to curse or blaspheme, the others will NOT A NATURAL REACTION 
say, “He lived among white men.” We Misusing God’s name is less excusable 


might translate it this way: “He than almost any other sin. Certain 
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other misdeeds result from natural 
tendencies gone wild. A desire to do 
a lustful deed, for instance, may stem 
from a basically good instinct which is 
misdirected. Anger naturally follows 
an act of injustice or injury. But pro- 
fanity is not a natural reaction. One 
has to learn to be profane much as he 
learns to enjoy eating olives. There is 
no natural instinct to intersperse one’s 
conversation with oaths. It is also un- 
necessary. One can express every shade 
of hatred, anger, or disgust without 
profanity. 

Not only is there less excuse for pro- 
fanity than there is for other sins, but 
there is no pleasure in it. A man may 
get considerable satisfaction for the 
time being out of drinking to excess or 
out of the act of illicit love. An em- 
bezzler may enjoy what he buys with 
his dishonest gain. But what good 
does it do for a man to swear? Any 
other word will fill his mouth just as 
well. And it would be just as effective 
against an opponent. 

A story told of the Irish orator, 
Daniel O’Connell, illustrates the point. 
An old fishwife was noted for her lurid 
profanity. She had had many foemen 
worthy of her tongue, but she had been 
able to out-talk them all. A friend 
wagered that O’Connell could not si- 
lence her. O’Connell accepted the bet. 
When on slight provocation the old 
woman opened the flood gates of her 
mouth, O’Connell simply looked at her 
impudently and blurted out sharply: 
“Tsosceles, ramification, mohatra, ketch, 
parabola, curriculum, polecat, hyper- 
bole’—a meaningless string of words 
which she did not understand. In five 


minutes he had conquered where every- 
one had previously failed. 
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WHY DO WE SWEAR? 

Why do we God's 
Swearing usually goes back to boyhvod. 
It’s like long trousers or smoking. We 
think it a sign of budding maturity. We 
think we’re big now because we can use 
such words. So we begin. At first there 


misuse name? 


is so slight a tendency in this direction 
that anyone can resist. In fact, a boy 
who is well brought up may have to 
himself to use his first 
profanity is used, however, the 
grows like an oak until it’s al- 
most unbreakable. But the habit can 
be broken. We can do just like 
Daniel O’Connell did in answer to the 
fishwife. We can substitute other 
words. 

Count von Luckner, the old seadog of 
the German Empire, had to do just that 
when suddenly he was made a Count 
and found out he would have to be at 
For his salty language of the 


force oath. 
Once 


habit 


court. 
sea he substituted sayings like “By 
Jove.” He conquered his habit. We 
xan do likewise. In doing this we shall 
not only conquer this sin, but we shall 
build strength in other directions. We 
shall cultivate a watchfulness over our 


tongues and think twice before we 
speak. Thereby, too, we shall avoid 


a great deal of other troubles besides the 
sin of swearing. Our success in break- 
ing the habit of swearing will encourage 
us to do other hard things, too, because 
we can say, “I got over this bad habit: 
I can get over others.” 

So, as we say in Our Lord’s prayer 
every day: “Hallowed be Thy name,” 
let us remember that misusing God’s 
name disgraces the tongue God gave us. 
It’s a habit 
Let’s 


There is no excuse for it. 
we had to work our way into. 
work equally hard getting out of it! 
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EXEMPLAR FOR ALL FAMILIES 


Exemplar for All Families 


Feast of the Holy Family 


“Help us, O Lord, to imitate the example of Thy holy family” (Postecommunion). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) The problem of a place to lve faces 
families today; Mary and Joseph 
faced that problem. 

(2) The problem of moving to a far-distant 
city face 8 others; Mary and Joseph 
faced exile in Egypt. 

(3) Conclusion: The Holy Family set an 
example for all families to follow. 


The newspapers were filled with ad- 
vertisements of apartments for rent. 
Yet Jim Eston, his wife Joan, and their 
four children could find no place to live. 
“Had we a dog, or even four dogs, in- 
stead of four children,” he thought rue- 
fully, “we might find a place.” 

Jim’s story is one we have often heard. 
It has become so familiar to us that we 
pass it by without thinking of the suf- 
ferings, the heartbreaks which lie be- 
hind the simple story, the discourage- 
ments, the anxieties of the young couple. 

If we think 
deeply, however, this scene may bring to 


again and _ consider 
our minds the story of another man and 
wife—the baby was to come soon— 
who walked around the streets of a 
little Judean city called Bethlehem one 
starry December night. The man led 
a burro on which his wife was seated. 
Their mud-splattered clothes and tired 
faces showed that their journey had 
heen long. They walked to the edge of 
the town where there was an inn, or 
resting 


caravansary, the place for 


travelers. St. Joseph—he, of course, 
is the man we are speaking of—Joseph 
walked in and found the place filled. 
“Too many people! Everybody is here 
for the census that Augustus the Roman 


wants,’ he thought to himself, but in 


Joseph’s heart was no rancor or hatred, 
only resignation. The inn was too noisy 
and crowded, and His wife needed quiet 
and rest. So Joseph led the burro onto 
the hillside behind the caravansary 
where someone pointed out to him a 
cave that was used as a stable. 

“The foxes of the fields have their 
dens, the birds of the air their nests, 
but the Son of Man hath not where- 
upon to lay His head.” 


EXILE 


A young doctor, back from military 
service, had returned to his native city 
some months before. Chances for a 
successful practice seemed very poor be- 
cause the city had plenty of physicians. 
Then, as if by the hand of God, an 
opening came in a small town some dis- 
tance away. “This may be the chance 
we're looking for,” he said to his wife. 
“What do you think of it?” 

This was no easy question for the 
young woman to answer. After years 
of separation from their home and 
friends—they had lived in over a dozen 
different places before he left for over- 
seas duty—they now had the prospect 
of an indefinite future away from home. 
None of their friends lived in the new 
place, and so they would be total 
strangers. None in the area shared their 
religious or cultural background. It 
would be much harder for her than for 
him since he had his great interest in 
his profession to carry him on. Finally 
she said, “Yes.” With courage they 
faced the uncertain future. 

As I heard their story, another pic- 
ture came to my mind, a picture that 
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St. Matthew described in a brief 
sentence: “So Joseph arose and took 
the child and his mother by night and 
withdrew into Egypt and remained 
there until the death of Herod.” How 
many heartaches are covered by those 
simple words! Exile—away from home 
and friends, in a foreign land where peo- 
ple did not even know the true God; 
where the things Mary and Joseph were 
interested in—the worship of the true 
God, the destiny of Israel, the work that 
Jesus was to do—had no meaning what- 
soever to their neighbors. 








CONTINUOUS EXAMPLE 


I could go on listing similar scenes 
that show how the trials and sufferings 
of families today were already endured 


Marylike Patience 
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by Mary and Joseph and the Child. I 
could point out how the Holy Family set 
an example of resignation and obedience 
to God’s will; and more, since they are 
examples not merely of passive ac- 
ceptance, I could list the positive vir- 
tues of home life they practiced. 

Pope Leo XIII wrote of the Holy 
Family, and with his most fitting words 
I conclude: 


Fathers of families have in Joseph 
a glorious pattern of vigilance and 
paternal prudence; mothers have in 
the most holy Virgin Mother of God 
a remarkable example of love and 
modesty and submission of mind and 
perfect faith; and the children of the 
family have in Jesus, who was subject 
to Mary and Joseph, a divine model 
of obedience whom they may admire 
and worship and imitate. 


Second Sunday after Ephiphany 


“Be patient in tribulation” (Epistle). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Mary and Joseph flee from the soldiers 
of Herod; they hear cries of the 
women of Bethlehem, and Mary 
shares their sorrow. 

(2) Mary suffers more than we do, and 
differently from the way we do; she 
suffers rancor, without re- 
volt, without revenge. 

(3) Conclusion: Our patient suffering must 
be like Mary’s if we would be true 
followers of her Son. 


without 


As the morning sun rose higher in the 
desert sky, the fatigued traveler sought 
a cave in the parched hills to rest his 
tired wife and the little Child. They 
had travelled most of the night in fear 
and tension, yet they had gone so short 
a distance. The air was dry with a 
faint smell of sage. The ground was al- 
ready dusty. Their throats were 
parched. 
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It was bleak, desolate, seemingly un- 
finished country, as if the Creator had 
rested in the middle of His work and 
never added the finishing strokes. To 
the left a low profile of hills fretted the 
skyline. On the right crouched a long 
ugly ridge. With a fearful look back 
to whence they had come, the man 
pushed into the shadow of the hills and 
finally found a little protection from the 
sun. 

Suddenly he heard faintly a sound 
from far off. It set his knees to quak- 
ing. It froze his spine. It rooted his 
feet in the sand and jerked at all his 
muscles. Faint and away a woman 
screamed in anguish. He and his wife 
knew what it was. It was a woman 


wailing over the corpse of a baby, a 
woman tearing her hair and rending her 
clothes, a woman cursing God for the 
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CHRISTIAN FORGIVENESS 


sins of men. It was Rachael of Bethle- 
hem weeping for her child because he 
was no more. Mary knew and Joseph 
knew what the angel had said. Herod 
sought not the children who were dying 
at that moment in the city from which 
they had just escaped; he wanted the 
child in Mary’s arms. Mary knew that 
those children of her new neighbors in 
Bethlehem were martyred for her Son. 


MARY’S DILEMMA 


If the weeping women of Jerusalem 
could know that every waking hour of 
every day Our Lady sees the cross! 
She watches as her Love dies in agony 
and shame, and she wills Him so to die. 
If we could see Mary, the Mother of 
Sorrows, standing at the foot of the 
cross While the Son she carried in her 
womb, the Babe she held in her arms, 
the Infant she carried down to Egypt, 
hung to die on a cross! 

Christ is her life, yet she wills that 
He suffer, that He die, for unless He 
suffer and unless He die, how can we, 
her beloved children, live? 

Was ever woman placed in such a 
situation that she must pray, that she 
must hope to see the death of Him she 
loves with all her heart in order that He 
might save us, her other sons, whose 
sins brought His execution? 

Were she less a person, she could hate 
us whose sins have crushed Him. Yet 


Christian Forgiveness 


“To no man render evil for evil .. . but 


OUTLINE: 

(1) An outstanding example of Christ-like 
forgiveness was shown by a Catho- 
lic professor in Japan. 

(2) Another example shows how a man 
came to forgive. 


the very notion of hate—of any sin—is 
so far from her that it seems a sacrilege 
to suggest it. The very thought is as 
if—is far worse than if we splattered a 
statue of Michelangelo with paint; as 
if we took a knife and slashed Raphael’s 
Madonna. No! She cannot hate, 
since hate is sin and she is immaculate. 
She loves us. No human heart can hold 
such depths of love. 

She loves Him so that she can love us, 
her other sons, whose sins have killed 
Him. 


WITHOUT HATE 


The test of Marylike suffering is not 
simply to endure patiently, but to en- 
dure without hate, without a desire to 
retaliate against those who brought on 
the terrible sufferings which we now 
endure. Such patience is not human. 
It is divine. We want revenge, recrim- 
ination. But how differently our 
Blessed Mother acts! How foreign to 
her are ideas of vengeance or hate! 
How all forgiving is she! 

Suffering is not an end in itself. The 
result of man’s sin, the effect of our 
turning from God and our overturning 
the original intention God had for us, 
suffering must needs be. We must 
undergo it. We can do this in two 
ways. The human way is with resent- 
ment, rebellion. The Marylike way is 
with patient forebearance. 


Third Sunday after Epiphany 
overcome evil with good” (Epistle). 

(3) Conclusion: Christ’s parable on for- 

giveness summarizes the Christian 


attitude. 


A Catholic professor in Japan, Dr. 
Takashi Nagai, has only a few years to 
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live because of injuries sustained in the 
atom-bomb explosion at Nagasaki. 
When he returned to his home after the 
disaster, he did not find his lovely and 
beloved wife. Only a mound of black 
ash! Near it lay undestroyed the ro- 
sary which she always carried. He 
gathered the ashes into a little bucket 
and took the chain of beads into his 
hands. Carrying this light, fateful bur- 
den, he seemed to feel that his wife was 
telling him: “Forgive! Forgive!” 
Though each day brings him peril- 
ously closer to death, Dr. Nagai works 
to spread this message of forgiveness to 
his countrymen. His book, The Chain 
of the Rosary, tells the story of his 
Christian acceptance of grief. He wrote 
another book, Bell of Nagasaki, which 
describes the terror, destruction and 
slow deaths of the people. Lest this 
work might excite hatred for those who 
dropped the bomb, he includes details 
of his own countrymen’s cruelty in their 
invasions. He blames the cruelty not 
on any one nation, but on the evil spirit 
in men. The whole tone of the book 
tries to prove to his people that hatred 
leads to mutual destruction and that 
reconstruction can come only if pre- 
ceded by love and the spirit of forgive- 
ness. In his suffering, Dr. Nagai needs 
our prayers; in his insistence on forgive- 
ness and love he deserves our imitation. 


HE LEARNED TO FORGIVE 


A giant of a man, powerful in phy- 
sique as he was stubborn in will, came 
to a priest one day for spiritual guid- 
ance. He was a thoroughly exemplary 
Christian, except for an _ obstinate 
hatred of one other individual. He ad- 
mitted his sorrow for all the sins he had 
committed, except this persevering dis- 
like of hisenemy. The priest suggested 
that the man attend his Mass in a pri- 
vate chapel. In those days the cele- 
brant and the people recited aloud to- 
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gether the Our Father at the conclusion 


of the service. Only three were in the 
chapel at the time: the priest; the 
acolyte; the stubborn man. They began 
the Our Father together, but, by ar- 
rangement, when they came to the 
words, ‘Forgive us our trespasses as we 
forgive those who trespass against us,” 
the priest and the Mass-server lowered 
their voices. The powerful voice of the 
third rang through the chapel alone. 
Suddenly he stopped in astonishment. 
The priest turned and said in gentle 
tones: “Think over for a moment the 
words you have just spoken to God. 
While asking His forgiveness, you 
have stated bluntly that you forgive 
those who have sinned against you.” 
The great man lowered his gaze and 
said, “Father, I forgive my enemy?” 


“AS WE FORGIVE...” 

Perhaps, friends, we have been like 
this man, always hurrying over the 
words, ‘as we forgive those.” We have 
feared to face up to them. We don’t 
want God to make the norm of His for- 
giving us to be our forgiving our neigh- 
bor. We are so slow to forgive. We put 
the worst interpretation on the actions 
of our neighbor; we hold a grudge. 

Christ devoted a parable to the need 
of forgiveness. This parable we might 
-all the story of the middleman. This 
man in the middle owed a debt to his 
Lord. When the Lord asked him to 
pay it, he requested time. The Lord 
acceded to his request. Mr. Middleman 
then went to his debtors and demanded 
immediate payment. When the Lord 
heard of Middleman’s inconsistent 
action, He grew angry and inflicted 
severe punishment until Mr. Middle- 
man paid in full. 

And Christ’s conclusion. “So also 
shall my heavenly Father do to you, if 
you forgive not every one his brother 
from your hearts.” 
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FAITH DOES MATTER! 


Fatth Does Matter! 


Fourth Sunday after Epiphany 


“Why are you fearful, O you of little faith?” (Gospel) 


OUTLINE: 

(1) The most stupid thing any man ever 
said was that it did not matter whal 
he believed, but what he did. 

(2) Neither of the possible meanings of this 
sentence can stand the test of careful 
examination. 

‘3) Faith ts all-important. 


The most stupid thing any man ever 
said was that it did not matter what a 
person believed, but what he did. 

“Stupid?”, you might ask in surprise. 
“Don’t many people say just that? 
Isn’t it a statement we hear time and 
time again, especially when we are deal- 
ing with our neighbors of other faiths?” 

Yes, it is something we often hear. 
But the mere fact that it is often stated 
does not give it truth. For centuries 
men said that the sun went around the 
earth. Millions of people repeated this 
false idea, but that did not change the 
fact that the earth swung around the 
sun. Nor did it become true when a 
majority of the people in the world 
came to believe. Mere repetition or ma- 
jority vote does not establish truth. A 
judgment is true or not as it conforms 
to reality. 

Let’s look at the statement: “It does 
not matter what one believes, but what 
one does.” This could mean either of 
two things: 1) consistency is all-im- 
portant; or 2) good conduct is all-im- 
portant. It could mean either that it 
does not matter what you believe is true 
or not, just so you do what is actually 
good. Neither of these possibilities will 
stand the test. 


WHAT PRICE CONSISTENCY? 


The first meaning, namely that con- 


sistency is the most important quality, 
is unsound. Let’s look at examples. 
Some men think that revenge is not only 
honorable but demanded in certain sit- 
uations. These men take vengeance on 
their enemies by killing them. These 
men are consistent. Are their bad 
actions, for that reason, good? Some 
men believe that some races are es- 
sentially superior to others. So they 
take it upon themselves “to keep other 
races in their places,’ as they say, 
sometimes even resorting to murder. Is 
this good? Some men believe they can 
best use their talents in stealing. They 
are certainly consistent. Yet we spend 
annually twenty-two billion dollars in 
law enforcement, in capturing and put- 
ting thieves and others behind bars. If 
actions are fine only if the doer believes 
they are fine, why should we hinder cut- 
throats from cutting throats, hate-mon- 
gers from hating, professional thieves 
from thievings? If we should follow 
this idea, chaos would soon follow 
everywhere. 


DEEDS ALONE? 


The second meaning is also unsound. 
This holds that it does not matter 
whether what you believe is true or not, 
just so you do what is actually good. 
This statement does not face up to the 
fact that action follows belief. Take 
the everyday example of sunbathing. 
Some years ago, under the pressure of 
advertising by companies selling suntan 
lotion, American people got the idea 
that an excess of sun on the human body 
was healthful. At the same time the 
Arab people believed that an excess of 
sun was not good for the human body. 
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It is the American who overexposes 
himself to the sun. It is the Arab who 
still wears his protective burnoose. 
Some people, further, are so busy 
doing good deeds, they never stop to 
analyze why they dothem. An able and 
generous woman participated in many 
“good causes.” If something had to be 
done, she spontaneously gave a hand. 
What mattered with her, so she stated, 
was simply that the good be done. “I 
don’t see why we need reasons.” 
Actually she did have reasons. She 
never did evil, only good. Thus she had 
a basic appreciation of good. Her gen- 
erosity showed her great concern for 
her neighbor. The Golden Rule was a 
principle of her life, even though she 
may never have been aware whence the 
Golden Rule came. Down deep was a 
basie Christian outlook toward her fel- 
low men which she never enuntiated. 
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A STATEMENT OF INDIFFERENCE 


This statement, “It does not matter 
what a man believes but what he does,” 
is not, then, a principle consistent with 
Christian faith or even with right rea- 
son. It is a statement of indifference, 
a statement which equates truth and 
falsehood, faith and disbelief, right and 
wrong! There is truth and right no 
matter what false opinion this or that 
individual may have. There are things 
we must believe, matters of faith, to 
which we must give credence on the 
authority of God revealing them. Jesus 
Christ told us so. 

Against the growing tide of indiffer- 
ence in the world today we must 
strengthen our spirit of faith, recogniz- 
ing that there is truth and that Christ 
put upon us the responsibility to keep to 
every word and syllable of the faith He 
taught us. 





Our business office called to our attention recently a respectable increase 
in the number of seminary book-store managers who have ordered HPR 
subscriptions for the seminary students. In two very recent cases subscrip- 
tions were placed for the entire ordinandi class. Beginning with the October 
issue, too, a larger number of priests have entered subscriptions for semi- 
narians at the special $4.00 per year offer. 
appropriate Christmas gift for seminarians from your parish, for example, 
may we respectfully suggest that you consider a year’s subscription to HPR 
as a gift of lasting value to these young men? 
man’s name and address along with your own, and we shall begin his gift 
subscription with the January issue. 
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Attention, the Base 


of Mental Power 


By RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., LL.D., Ed.D. 


Fw PROBLEM OF ATTENTION, 
writes Dr. Paul Siwek, S.J.,! is of the 
greatest importance for pedagogy, psy- 
chopathology, and moral life. The 
teacher finds it imperative that he ex- 
act attention from his pupils, for atten- 
tion is a necessary condition for learn- 
ing. If he notes that a given pupil is 
incapable of attention, it is his first 
task to arouse it and sustain it, for 
attention lies at the base of mental 
power. All mental diseases are asso- 
ciated with a greater or less impair- 
ment of the ability to attend. If the 
victim of a mental disease is clearly in- 
capable of giving attention, he is in- 
capable of learning. The psychopa- 
thologist who comes in contact with a 
subject incapable of attention, knows 
that he must begin with a re-education 
of attention. There is no other way 
to initiate the educational 
Finally, attention is important for 
ethics, for one’s moral life is made up 
of “human acts,” which require de- 
liberation and attention. The hard 
fact is that without attention there can 
be no progress in art, science, or 
morality. . 


process. 


FREE VS. SPONTANEOUS ATTENTION 


Any study of the learning process 
must begin with an analysis of the dif- 


. ' Experimental Psychology, by Paul Siwek, 
8J,, Ph.D., Litt.D. (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 
New York City; 1959). 


ferent kinds of attention. Psychologists 
commonly agree that attention is 
divided into free (voluntary, active) 
and spontaneous (involuntary, pas- 
sive). Free attention flows from the 
deliberate choice of the subject. Take, 
for example, the case of one attending 
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He may put forth 
heroic effort and pay close attention to 
such a lecture. Here we have an ex- 
ample of free attention, resulting from 
deliberate choice. Spontaneous atten- 
tion, on the other hand, is that which 
is caused independently of the subject’s 
choice. A loud noise occurs, or a bril- 
liant flash of light, and it intrudes 
itself upon our consciousness whether 
we will it or not. 


a tiresome lecture. 




























Our attention, free or spontaneous, 
is essentially a selection and includes 
two elements: a) positively: a con- 
sideration of a certain object. b) nega- 
tively: the exclusion of other objects. 
Attention is spontaneous when the 
mind is acted upon by the mere force 
of the stimulus presented; that is, the 
stimulus is strong enough to force it- 
self into the focus of consciousness de- 
spite all other concomitant conditions. 
This spontaneous attention is given 
naturally and easily without effort of 
will, a phenomenon we see realized in 
the child from the very beginning of 
his life. 

When there is a deliberate and pur- 
posive focusing of the mind upon an ob- 
ject, we have a case of voluntary atten- 
tion. Some effort of the will is required 
here, and the individual is aware of 
effort. This type of attention comes 
with the growth and development of 
the child; if he is normal, the child 
gradually learns to attend to that which 
is not immediately interesting, be- 
cause of its future value, and he learns 
little by little to give value to the sig- 
nificant and important. His power of 
voluntary attention is the key to self- 
control. The developing of voluntary 
attention is the great and important 
task of the teacher. 

Spontaneous attention is subdivided 
into: a) immediate (or primary) and 
b) mediate (or secondary). Immedi- 
ate attention is the result of the stimu- 
lus alone and is independent of our state 
of consciousness. We have an example 
of it in instinctive reaction aroused by 
intense pain or by a sudden attack. 
This is a kind of provision of nature and 
is of the highest biological value. With- 
out this instinctive reaction the subject 
would be in constant danger of injury or 
loss of life. The capacity for immedi- 
ate attention is of the utmost impor- 
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tance to animals and human infants. 
Mediate attention is the result of a 
stimulus which has some special rela- 
tionship to either our passing or habit- 
ual state of mind. It appeals to the in- 
terest of the given individual. Thus, a 
man has little interest in the woman’s 
page in a newspaper and turns by pref- 
erence to the sports page. The teacher 
is attracted to the report of an educa- 
tional conference, which is normally of 
little interest to the tradesman. 


CAUSES OF ATTENTION 


It follows from this that the causes of 
attention may all be reduced to the good 
or interest of the subject. When one 
sees nothing of interest in a given ob- 
ject, he quickly fails to give it attention. 
To maintain our attention in unfavor- 
able circumstances, we revive the mo- 
tives for paying close attention and con- 
centrate on the good results. The good 
may be either intrinsic or extrinsic; thus 
the intrinsic good in pursuing knowledge 
is its beauty and nobility, while the 
extrinsic good may be the opportunity 
for improving our economic or social 
standing. Spontaneous attention, also, 
is aroused by the “good” of the subject. 
Indeed, the stimulus appeals to the 
consciousness of man or animal as a 
good to be attained or an evil to be 
avoided. Certain qualities of the stim- 
uli are most effective in arousing and 
sustaining attention. They are called 
determiners of attention, and include: 
intensity, 
repetition, 
Thus, advertisers make use of bright 
colors, loud sounds, motion, and large 


suddenness, size, novelty. 


motion, and _ incongruity. 


lettering; the radio announcer repeats 
the sponsor’s product and his name and 


address in a variety of ways; television 


ads stress movement, novelty, and, 
lately, color; the orator varies the pitch 


of his voice; the teacher drives home a 
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by presenting it in different 
forms. The skills of various artists do 
away with stimuli that are thought to 
be ineffective or vague. 


lesson 


EFFECTS OF ATTENTION 


The principal effects of attention are 
the following: 

a) Attention shortens perception time. 
If two qualitatively different stimuli 
(e.g., a color and a sound) are presented 
simultaneously, the subject will per- 
ceive the one for which he is “set” 
(which he is expecting) sooner than the 
other. Stones claims the difference 
amounts to 60 sigmas. He will per- 
ceive the two stimuli simultaneously if 
the one for which he is set is presented 
60 sigmas after the other. 

b) Attention shortens reaction time, 
whether simple or complex. 

c) Attention lowers the absolute and 
the differential sensory threshold. This 
means that a stimulus which ordinarily 
is too feeble to elicit a sensation will do 
so if we concentrate our attention on it. 
(S. M. Newhall.) We more easily per- 
ceive the difference between two sensa- 
tions when we pay close attention to 
them. (W. Wirth, W. Peters) 

d) Attention greatly promotes asso- 
ciation of thoughts and images, recall, 
and a wide range of intellectual activity. 

e) Attention makes present objects 
seem clearer and more distinct. Sensory 
stimuli seem to grow in intensity when 
we advert to them. (Paying close at- 
tention to the ticking of a clock seems to 
make it louder.) 

f) Among psychic activities, only 
emotions are not necessarily intensified 
by attention. One of the best ways of 
reducing or even destroying an emotion 
is to subject it to close scrutiny. 


SPAN OF ATTENTION 


Psychologists frequently discuss the 


ATTENTION, THE BASE OF MENTAL POWER 

























































maximum number of objects that can 
occupy our attention at the same time. 
Father Siwek narrows the problem by 
limiting the experiment to very simple 
objects like points, lines, single numbers 
and letters. Complex objects, like a 
house, a triangle, a composite number, 
are equivalent to several discrete ob- 
jects. 

He goes on to say that in investigat- 
ing the span of attention, we must take 
sare that the various items proposed do 
not coalesce into organized wholes like 
a definite geometrical pattern or recog- 
nizable words. A series of letters: Y, 
H, O, P, C, Y, L, G, 8, could be used to 
test span of attention; but if the same 
letters were arranged as follows, PS Y- 
CHOLO GY, the subject would no 
longer grasp them as single units, but 
as a word, an organized whole, a single 
object of attention. Siwek notes that 
letters of the alphabet present special 
difficulties in this experimenting, be- 
cause the subject tends to organize them 
into meaningful wholes. 

If we are investigating the number of 
the objects which can occupy our atten- 
tion at the same time, we must present 
the objects in one brief interval. Other- 
wise the subject can transfer his atten- 
tion from one item to another, and we 
shall no longer have a record of number 
of objects taken in at a single glance. 
To ensure simultaneity, we must expose 
the objects in a rather narrow field. 
The subject must be able to perceive 
them without shifting his eyes. During 
saccadic movement of the eyes nothing 
An instrument called the 
“tachistoscope” is used to provide a 


can be seen. 


very rapid exposure of the stimulus. 
Experiments have proved that the 
average subject can grasp only 6-8 
discrete objects in a '/; second expo- 
sure. C. Bonnet, a pioneer in the study 
of the span of attention, maintained 
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that six was the maximum. Destutt- 
Tracy, William Hamilton, and others 
held the same view. A.Tucker reduced 
it to four. W.S. Jevens, using more re- 
fined techniques, came to the conclusion 
that the span of attention varies too 
much to admit of any rigid determina- 
tion of the number of objects the sub- 
ject can apprehend. R.S. Woodworth 
places it between 6 and 11. 
however, considerable individual differ- 
ences. A_ twelve-year-old child can 
grasp only three to four discrete objects. 
Span of attention may vary likewise in 
the same individual according to objec- 
tive and subjective circumstances. The 
arrangement of the objects may make 
a difference. The subject’s attention 
may be affected by fatigue, adverse 
health, and emotional disturbances. 
Writing of the span of attention, 
Harmon? has this to say: “With ex- 
posures of one fifth of a second, the av- 
erage subject is able to perceive not 
more than seven or eight separate ob- 
jects, such as dots, unrelated letters, or 


There are, 


. ? Principles of Psychology, by Francis L. 
Harmon, Ph.D. (Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee; 1951). 
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digits. If the objects are more complex, 
for example, geometrical figures, the at- 
tention span may be two or less, de- 
pending somewhat upon the intricacy of 
the design. Thus it is evident that, even 
under the simplest conditions, the span 
of attention, as measured tachistoscopi- 
cally, is extremely limited. Equally 
significant is its rather considerable 
variability, not only from subject to 
subject, but also within the same indi- 
vidual at different times.” 

Nearly all experiments on span of at- 
tention have utilized visual stimuli. A 
few psychologists have attempted to 
measure auditory span. In the latter 
the subject was required to listen to sev- 
eral series of beats of a metronome. He 
then had to judge whether the series 
were equal or unequal (without count- 
ing the individual strokes). It was 
shown that only those series which were 
composed of six beats or less were esti- 
mated accurately. The results are in 
accord with the use of the hexameter in 
musie and poetry. 


STRENGTH OF ATTENTION 


Another phase of attention that car- 
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ries great interest for psychologists and 
teachers is the strength of attention. In 
daily life we often speak of “close” at- 
tention and its opposite, implying that 
attention may have degrees of intensity. 
Laboratory experiments have here con- 
firmed popular opinion. The principal 
methods for measuring strength of at- 
tention are the following: 

1. Strength of attention may be 
judged by one’s ability to discriminate 
sensations which differ only slightly in 
intensity. Evaluation: This method is 
limited to sensory attention. Besides, 
fine discrimination is not the result of 
attention alone, but also of sensory 
acuity, intellectual acumen, acquired 
habits, and other factors. 

2. Strength of attention may be meas- 
ured by the clearness and. distinctness 
of one’s precepts. Evaluation: The 
criterion is too subjective. It would be 
difficult to construct a metrical scale to 
measure intangible qualities like clear- 
ness and distinctness. Clearness may 
also be the result of emotional states. 

3. Strength of attention is in propor- 
tion to the strength of the stimulus re- 
quired to produce a distraction. Eval- 
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uation: a) The method supposes that 
a powerful stimulus is always needed to 
bring about a serious distraction. This 
is simply not true, at least of mediate 
attention, which depends on subjective 
dispositions and habits. b) Stimuli, 
which may be distracting at first, lose 
their power to interfere with attention 
as we become accustomed to them. c) 
A potential distractor does not always 
diminish attention, as H. Baker proved. 
H. B. Hovey (1928), K. H. Baker 
(1937) and other investigators found 
that potential distractors had very little 
effect on the ability of students to con- 
centrate. A contrary suggestion could 
render the distractor completely ineffec- 
tive. The experimenter merely had to 
tell the students that the competing 
stimulus (e.g., music) would not hinder 
them in their work, or would even help 
them. The effect may sometimes be to 
attention. d) The method 
seems to suppose that distractions are 
equal among themselves. That this is 
not true may be seen from the following 
facts: A person who omits the initial 
vowel of a word is certainly more dis- 
tracted than one who omits one in the 
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middle; while reading, we are under the 
influence of acquired habits which vary 
from one person to another; the number 
of times any given letter (e.g., “a’’) oc- 
curs is not the same for every page of a 
book. H. Piéron endeavored to remedy 
this drawback; instead of letters he used 
a number of small geometrical figures 
which he arranged in a regular pattern: 


| = 
U Yt, OOO 


The subject was then told to cross out 
all figures of the same kind: e.g., []— 

4. Strength of attention is in propor- 
tion to the effort required to maintain 
it. Evaluation: This method is not ap- 
plicable to spontaneous attention where 
there is no feeling of effort. Even in 
voluntary attention we may feel little 
or no effort if the object is very interest- 
ing in itself. Finally, the effort we ex- 
pend in intellectual work, at least at the 
start, is for the purpose of fighting off 
distractions. 

Little observation is necessary to de- 
termine that attention can be very un- 
stable. Kitson inserts a diagram from 
which we deduce that our attention has 
a tendency to drift toward the border 
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of consciousness and disappear. Con- 
stant effort or, better, repeated efforts 
are required to keep our attention fo- 


cused. Fixed attention halts the con- 
tinuous flux of our psychic states. 
Ribot called it an abnormal state of 


mind, a kind of monoideism. It can be 
maintained for only a short time. Sick 
persons as well as children are not ca- 
pable of such efforts and find it difficult, 
yea, sometimes impossible to carry on 
sustained intellectual labors. It is fre- 
quently claimed that the lesson assign- 
ments given to young children are be- 
yond their capacity. Even normal in- 
dividuals cannot keep their attention 
fixed on the same object (or, rather, on 
one aspect of an object) for any great 
length of time. Our mind is explora- 
tory, writes Siwek, and needs to find 
some variation in its object. As a mat- 
ter of fact, attention is never fixed on 
one object, but on a series of objects. 
A corollary of the above is the fact that 
no one can pay close attention to any 
object unless he is able to discover new 
and attractive features in it. 


DURATION OF ATTENTION 


We are now in a position to discuss 
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ATTENTION, THE BASE OF 


some particular questions related to the 
problem of the duration of attention. 

1. Question: Under normal condi- 
tions, how rapidly can we shift atten- 
tion from one object to another? The 
minimum is about .1 or .2, which is more 
like our shifts of attention or fixation 
in fast reading. 

2. Question: How long can we pay 
close attention to one object? For five 
seconds, at most. (Billings). We are 
speaking here of very simple objects. 
A person can attend to a complex stim- 
ulus for a much longer time. But in this 
attention there are shifts from one sim- 
ple stimulus to another. 

3. Question: This question has to do 
with fluctuation of attention. In 1875 
Urbantschitsch noticed that if a watch 
is placed a certain distance from one’s 
ear, its ticking seems to disappear and 
return at regular intervals. There is a 
“positive” in which the watch 
can be heard, and a “negative” phase 
when it seems to be silent. The length 
of the phases varies with the individual 
listener, and even for the same listener 
at different periods of his life. (Marbe, 
Slaughter, Wiersma, Taylor, et al.). 


phase, 


MENTAL POWER 


For some the phase may last three, for 
others 26 seconds. The average is about 
8-10 seconds. The positive phase in- 
creases as the stimulus gains in inten- 
sity. 

A number of theories have been of- 
fered to account for fluctuations of at- 
tention. Bosner (1904) and others ex- 
plain fluctuations of sound in terms of 
alternations in the circulation of the 
blood. The quantity of blood present 
in the cerebral centers varies periodi- 
cally and causes fluctuations in auditory 
acuity. Griffiths and Gordon, opposing 
the theory, pointed out (1904) that the 
fluctuations of blood in the cortex are 
not perfectly synchronized with fluc- 
tuations in hearing. 

Others look for the cause in the func- 
tioning of the eardrum. The muscles 
controlling tension in the eardrum re- 
lax periodically and produce alterna- 
tions in hearing. Against this hypoth- 
esis is the fact that patients lacking 


eardrums experience auditory fluctua- 


tions. (Urbantschitsch). 
The following explanations have been 
offered to explain visual fluctuation: 
Theory: In the process of vision 
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some retinal areas become fatigued and 
incapable of reacting completely to 
stimuli. 

This theory explains the disappear- 
ance of vision, but not its periodic re- 
appearance. It has been stated that the 
eye can accommodate itself in such a 
way that the fatigue area is rested while 
other parts of the retina are active, but 
this supposition lacks any experimental 
evidence. 

2. Theory: This hypothesis would 
account for visual fluctuation by peri- 
odie variations of the curvature of the 
lens. However, fluctuation occurs even 
when the ciliary muscle, which controls 
the lens, has been paralyzed or excised. 
(Pace, Slaughter, Ferre, et al.). 

4. Question: Can we at one and the 
same time give our attention to two 
distinct objects? We can, if the objects 
are very simple (Paulhan, Binet, Jast- 
row, Cairnes, et al.); not, however, if 
there is question of complex objects. A 
pianist may, for example, play a fa- 
miliar piece and at the same time carry 
on a conversation. A typist may copy 
out a not-too-difficult paragraph while 
her mind is on other matters. If the 
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pianist plays a difficult composition or 
performs artistically, he must devote 
his entire attention to his music. Simi- 
larly a typist working on difficult mate- 
rial would have to concentrate on the 
task at hand. 

Julius Caesar, Origen, and others are 
said to have been able to dictate several 
letters “simultaneously.” Supposing 
the story to be true, we need not assume 
that there was exact simultaneity, but 
only a rapid alternation of attention. 
Obviously, several separate acts can be 
integrated in a single action. A pianist 
may play first with one hand and then 
with two. 


DEFECTS OF ATTENTION 


In a final paragraph Siwek gives an 
analysis of the defects of attention. At- 
tention itself is a kind of tendency and 
is subject to all the influences which 
affect tendencies in general. Now the 
factors influencing tendencies can be of 
the cognitive or of the affective order. 
A person who ecan‘see no good in a cer- 
tain course of action will feel no tend- 
ency to pursue it. If perchance he 
should undertake it, he will do so with- 
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on or | out any zest. Likewise, an individual and other grave mental disorders. (3) 
levote | who approaches a task with apathy or Paraprosexia (para) is misdirected at- 
Simi- [| even repugnance will not give it his tention. Some persons have “fixed 
mate- § whole attention. He will easily become ideas.” Their attention is completely 
n the | distracted. absorbed by false or distorted notions. 
Defects of attention are manifold. We must be careful not to confuse de- 
rs are (1) Hypoprosexia (hypo; prosexis = fects of attention with the absorption 


everal 


attention) is a lack of attention. It is 


which seizes persons who are concen- 


OSINg characteristic of hysteroid subjects who trating all their energies upon some 
ssume are continually distracted. (2) Apro- problem and which has given rise to the 
y, but sexia (a; prosexis) is the lack of ability legend of the “absent-minded profes- 
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saan (Continued from page 232) 

+ Such men are to be the specialists, the imagination and boundless enthusiasm. 
ie scholars, the professors. In their gradu- But he is going out into the market- 
Ate ate studies they will have oc pasion to place, charged with the keeping of men’s 
vand & 8° original sources for material and souls, and the training given him should 
abdul i their training should be of the highest — be different in some respects from the 
igre >) order. . training given a scholar. 

. §— But what about the average semi- Along the way, somewhere, somehow, 
rao © narian who in a few years’ time will be he must be better equipped to teach and 
order. § i . 4 _ a ; 

_ not a specialist, but a general practi- preach in an idiom that people will 
phen’ tioner? I am not at all suggesting that readily understand. The mass media of 
hegrel | anything is good enough for him. Far communication have forced this upon 
ice he §& ' : ; 

ith. B from it. He must often be—and often us, willy nilly. . 
a | is—a man of keen intelligence, lively What was said at the recent Pitts- 
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burgh Convention of Catholic Broad- 
casters of America with reference to 
religious programs could well be ap- 
plied to other aspects of a priest’s work: 
“We are stressing the devotional, the | 
Catholic, the pious. We are speaking 
to ourselves and it is time we got out of 
the ghetto.” Bishop Wright forcefully 
told the same gathering that we need a 
new Catholic image to replace the old 
“tattered and unpopular one.” He in- | 
sisted that we must be progressive, in- 
tensely alive, in touch with the people, 
and ready to explain our doctrines and [| 
idiosyncrasies to anyone. ' 

To suggest that Latin textbooks have 
been the sole obstacle to this goal would 
be most unfair and untrue. The prob- 
blem is complex. But surely some of the 
time devoted to dull, dogged digging in 
a foreign tongue could be used for 
wider reading of theology in the vernac- 
ular. How often is a seminarian re- 
quired to know anything outside the 
prescribed author? How often, for ex- 
ample, is he asked for a term paper or 
a book report that would demand some 
slight familiarity wich the broader 
stream of Catholic thought? 

Perhaps we can eventually go one 
step further and use the excellent text- 
books now available for some years in 
the mother tongue. Isn’t it true that 
the valuable work of such scholars as 
Walter Farrell, O.P., Henry Davis, S.J., 
McHugh «& Callan, Frank Sheed, is § 
given scant attention in the seminary Ff 
course? And couldn’t we do worse than 
introduce the young seminarian to the § 
eminent names that contribute to the 
Teaching of the Catholic Church, ar- 
ranged and edited by Canon George D. 
Smith? 

I would even venture to suggest that 
the content of the course could be en- 
riched and varied by making the pro- 
found and delightful essays of Father 
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Leo Trese required reading in pastoral 
theology. His writing is a sheer de- 
light. Vessel of Clay would be a good 
introduction. 

My critics will say, no doubt, that 
such a radical change in theological 
studies would be a mere watering-down 
of the course to pamper boys who don’t 
know Latin. They might even argue 
that Latin is a precise, scientific lan- 
guage with many terms that can’t be 
comfortably translated into English, 
e.g., per accidens, ratio, ens. If this be 
so, why not use the simple device of 
preserving these consecrated words in 
italics while using the vernacular for 
the connective tissue? 

Does a physician study in Greek be- 
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cause many medical terms are Greek 
derivatives? Does the law student need 
much Latin to acquire a few scraps of 
technical jargon such as sine die, or 
possessor bonae fidet? 

To call Latin a sacred cow is not to 
suggest that it has no place at all in 
the seminary curriculum. Seminarians 
obviously must have a slight working 
knowledge of the language if they are 
to read their Breviary, administer the 
Sacraments and say Mass with intelli- 
gent devotion. But this is a far ery 
from the torture that is perpetrated on 
unwilling victims in the name of higher 
learning. And here I rest my case. 


Ricuarp T. McGratu 
Witless Bay, Newfoundland 
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Non-Catholic Pallbearers at 
Catholic Funerals; Catholic Pall- 
bearers at non-Catholic Funerals 
(Question: In cases of necessity and 
close relationship, can non-Catholies be 
used as pallbearers in a Catholic fu- 
neral? What about Catholics being 
pallbearers at non-Catholic funerals? 
Pastor FUNERANS 
I don’t think we could con- 
strue the function of pallbearer per- 
formed by a non-Catholic at a funeral 
in a Catholic church or cemetery as ac- 
tive participation in Catholic rites and 
ceremonies. It may seem to be a little 
closer than the passive assistance of 
other non-Catholies who may attend a 
Catholic funeral, but it is not in any 
way an actual participation in Catholic 
rites and ceremonies in the sense that 
the pallbearers take an active part in 
the performance of the rites and cere- 
monies of the burial service. After all, 
a non-Catholic relative, friend, or 
neighbor, acting as pallbearer, is doing 
nothing more than carrying the body of 
the deceased into the church, from the 
church, and to the grave. I think that 
much ill-will could be created and much 
harm could be done by refusing to allow 
a non-Catholic to perform this last serv- 


Answer: 


ice of respect and esteem for his Catho- 
lic relative, neighbor or friend. 

The second part of the question can 
be answered in much the same way. If 
conditions permit a Catholic to assist 
passively at a non-Catholic funeral 
service because of relationship, neigh- 
borliness, or friendship, I see no reason 
why a Catholic could not perform the 
quite natural function of a relative, 
neighbor, or friend on behalf of a de- 
ceased non-Catholic by carrying the 
body into and from the church and to 
the grave. This could not be construed 
as active participation in non-Catholic 
rites. If it is material cooperation to- 
ward the performance of non-Catholic 
rites, it is really quite remote from the 
viewpoint of there being any connection 
between the function of the pallbearer 
and the performance of the non-Catho- 
lie funeral rites, so that one would not 
have to look further than the relation- 
ship or close friendship to.find a justi- 
fying reason, particularly if offense 
would be caused by a refusal. As for 
the danger of religious indifference or 
scandal, I think that in our society it 
would be practically nil. 

I limit the above reply, particularly 
the last point, to the ordinary case of 
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the funeral of a deceased non-Catholic 
in a non-Catholic church. One could 
not approve of the situation if a Catho- 
lic or a lapsed Catholic were being bur- 
ied with non-Catholic rites. 


Previous Bond and 
Renewal of Consent 


Question: Can you solve the follow- 
ing marriage case? 

First marriage: A and B (both are 
non-Catholics) 

Second marriage: A and C (both are 
non-Catholies) 

Third Marriage: A and D (D is now 
deceased) 

B died while A and C were still living 
together. Each marriage ended in a 
civil divorce. A now wants to marry a 
Catholic in the Church, but has no in- 
terest in becoming a Catholic. The 
Catholic party is free to marry. 

PERPLEXED 

Answer: Obviously I cannot render 
a decision on the case; however, I can 
point out the possibilities of solution or 
non-solution. 

The first question will be the pre- 
sumptive validity of the first marriage, 
A and B. This can be taken for granted 
only if there are no indications of in- 
validity after due investigation. Prob- 
ably there will be no such indications, 
so that the marriage can be presumed 
valid. It is said that both were non- 
Catholics, but no indication is given of 
the date of the marriage or the baptis- 
mal status of the parties. I have in 
mind particularly the investigation of 
the possibility of the pre-Code impedi- 
ment of disparity of cult, if the mar- 
riage took place before May 19, 1918. 
As we know, the Code exempted from 
the impediment of disparity of cult 
those not baptized in the Catholic 
Church or converted to the Catholic 
Church from heresy of schism.! In 


* Cf. canon 1070. 
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other words, before the Code came 
into effect the impediment of disparity 
of cult did exist between a validly bap- 
tized Protestant and a non-baptized 
person. Then, too, even though it is 
stated that the marriage between A and 
B was the first for both parties, there is 
always the possibility of discovering 
that it was not actually the first mar- 
riage for both the parties. 

Proceeding to the second marriage of 
the case, between A and C, it can be 
stated that this marriage will have been 
contracted invalidly, if the marriage be- 
tween A and B was a valid marriage. 
In other words, the impediment of pre- 
vious bond on the part of A would ren- 
der invalid the union between A and C. 
With the death of B, this impediment 
of previous bond was removed. This 
does not necessarily mean that the mar- 
riage of A and C came to be a valid 
marriage on the death of B. It does 
complicate the solution of the case; B 
should have lived longer. 

From canons 1133 and 1134 we learn 
that if marriage is invalid because of a 
diriment impediment which has ceased, 
ecclesiastical law requires some renewal 
of consent for the convalidation of the 
marriage. This will be true even in the 
event that each party gave an otherwise 
naturally valid consent in the begin- 
ning and did not afterwards revoke the 
consent. The renewal of consent must 
be a new act of the will in regard to the 
marriage which is known to have been 
invalid ab initio. 

Conscious of the complications of 
these two canons, and not pretending to 
give here an exhaustive commentary, I 
will point to two possibilities which will 
have to be considered in solving the 
case presented. The first possibilty is 
that both A and C were never baptized, 
The second possibility is that at least 
one was a validly baptized Protestant. 
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In the event that the first possibility, 
namely, neither party was baptized, a 
renewal of consent would not be re- 
quired for the validation of the mar- 
riage. Notice that the canon states that 
the renewal of consent is required by 
ecclesiastical law. The conclusion is 
that the unbaptized parties are not 
bound to renew consent since they are 
not bound by merely ecclesiastical laws. 
If A and C were both unbaptized, their 
marriage would become valid on the 
death of B, provided their previously 
given consent continued. If cohabita- 
tion between A and C continued after 
the death of B, it would have to be pre- 
sumed that consent previously given 
also continued to exist.” 

The second possibility is that at least 
one of the parties to the second mar- 
riage, either A or C, was a validly bap- 
tized Protestant. In this supposition, a 
renewal of consent would be required 
of the parties for the validation of the 
marriage. It is true that renewal of 
consent would not have to be in eanoni- 
cal form, since neither party is bound to 
canonical form. However, there would 
be required a new act of consent placed 
by the parties aware that their mar- 
riage was null ab initio. It is not 
likely that non-Catholies will renew 
their consent so as to convalidate a mar- 
riage invalid by reason of a previous 
bond. They will have considered their 
marriage valid ab initio, since they will 
believe that the previous bond was dis- 
solved by civil divorce. Mere continua- 
tion of cohabitation, after the cessation 
of an impediment of previous bond, will 
not suffice as a renewal of consent in 
parties convinced of the validity of their 
marriage or at least unaware of its cer- 
tain invalidity; rather such continued 
cohabitation would indicate only a con- 


_* Cf. Gasparri, Tractatus Canonicus De Mat- 
remonto (editio nova, 1932), Vol. II, p. 255. 
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tinuation of the previous invalidly given 
consent. 

If parties, one of whom at least was 
baptized, are found to have renewed 
consent, aware that their marriage was 
invalid ab initio because of a previous 
bond which has now ceased with the 
death of the previous partner, still it 
is very probable that the renewal of 
consent will be invalid because of the 
impediment of crime. If both parties 
thought their marriage was invalid 
when they attempted to contract it, it 
follows that they must have been guilty 
of formal adultery in their subsequent 
relations, being aware that the previous 
bond was not dissolved by civil divorce 
and therefore continued to exist until 
the death of the previous partner. As 
we know, crime (crimen) is a diriment 
impediment to marriage. In the first 
degree, with which we are concerned 
here, it consists in formal adultery to- 
gether with either the promise of mar- 
riage or the attempt of marriage.* 

Having written so much about the 
second marriage, I have almost forgot- 
ten what the remainder of the case was. 
A entered still a third union, the mar- 
riage of Aand D. But Disdead. That 
is a fortunate turn of events. However, 
authentic proof of death will have to 
be produced, since, if a declaration of 
nullity is forthcoming for the marriage 
of A and C, A must have been free to 
contract a valid marriage with D. 

Conclusion: There may be a happy 
solution to the case and there may not 
be a happy solution. In the event there 
is not a solution on the grounds of pre- 
vious bond, a Pauline Privilege or a 
Privilege of the Faith could be looked 
into. But the case presented stated that 
A had no desire to become a Catholic. 


* Canon 1075. 
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Private Vows: Dispensations 


Question: Where can one obtain 
faculties to dispense from private vows, 
such as private vows of chastity or a 
private vow to make a pilgrimage? 
May a confessor dispense from such 
vows NESCIENS 


Answer: By reason of his faculties 
to hear confessions, a confessor has no 
power to dispense from private vows. 
A dispensation from a vow is an act of 
jurisdiction; consequently, power over 
the one bound by the vow must be had 
either by ordinary jurisdiction or dele- 
gated jurisdiction. However, before a 
discussion of the power of jurisdiction to 
dispense from private vows, a distine- 
tion between reserved and non-reserved 
private vows will be in order. 

A reserved vow is one from which a 
dispensation can be given only by the 
Holy See.* A non-reserved vow is one 
whose dispensation is not reserved to 
the Holy See. However this does not, 
as will be seen, imply that anyone hav- 
ing jurisdiction over a subject, either 
ordinary or delegated, can necessarily 
dispense from private non-reserved 
vows in the common law of the Church: 
1) a vow of perfect and perpetual 
chastity, taken absolutely and after the 
completion of the eighteenth year of 
age; 2) the vow to enter a religious in- 
stitute of solemn vows, taken absolutely 
and after the completion of the eight- 
eenth year of age.® It is well to note 
that all elements of each of these vows 
must be present before the vow is re- 
served. Other private vows are not 
reserved. For instance, a private vow 
of perfect and perpetual chastity made 
before the completion of the eighteenth 
year of age (which canonically speak- 
ing would be the day after the eight- 


~ Canon 1308, §3. 
5 Canon 1309. 
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eenth birthday) would be a_ non- 
reserved vow. 

It may be necessary to mention in 
passing that in this division of private 
vows into reserved and non-reserved, 
I am speaking of strictly private vows. 
I do not intend to include, for instance, 
vows taken by members of Societies of 
Common Life in the Church, which are 
not, strictly speaking, religious insti- 
tutes. The vows of members of such 
institutes, though not public, will be the 
strictly private vows with which we are 
now concerned. 

Canon 1313 tells us who has power 
by reason of office (ordinary power) to 
dispense for a just cause from private 
non-reserved vows. The local ordinary 
has this power, which can be exercised 
in regard to his own subjects (every- 
where) and in regard to travellers in his 
diocese. Superiors of exempt clerical 
religious institutes may dispense their 
own subjects and all persons mentioned 
in canon 514, §1, i.e., novices and others 
living day and night in the religious 
house for reasons of service, education, 
hospitality, or ill health. 

Since the power of the local ordinary 
and of the religious superior is ordinary 
power, it can be delegated to others. 
Hence all the confessors of a diocess 
may be delegated to dispense from non- 
reserved private vows. Unless other- 
wise stipulated, the delegated power 
could be exercised even outside the con- 
fessional. 

In the United States local ordinaries 
have, by reason of the quinquennial 
faculties, certain delegated powers in 
regard to the reserved vows mentioned.® 
Finally, regular confessors possess the 
privilege of dispensing from private 
non-reserved vows. 


* Faculties from The Sacred Congregation of 
Sacraments, n. 1; from the Sacred Peniten- 
tiary, n. 7; cf. Canon Law Digest, Vol. IV, pp. 
74, 80. 
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Man in Society 


A HANDBOOK OF CHRISTIAN SOCIAL 
Eruics: Vol. 1, Man in Society. By 
Eberhard Welty, O.P. (Herder and 
Herder, New York, 1960), pp. xvi + 
395. $6.95. 

For years a powerful rumor has cir- 
culated that Vatican expression of 
Catholic social theory has owed much 
to the writings of a brilliant group of 
German scholars. This Handbook of 
Christian Social Ethics surely does 
nothing to dispel that surmise. Here 
we seem near the quarry from which 
the fine marble of papal theory has 
been hewn. The eminent Dominican 
author, Father Eberhard Welty, de- 
velops the Christian concept of “Man in 
Society” with all the precision and close 
coordination of a natural process. Bas- 
ing himself squarely upon St. Thomas 
and profiting from the refinement of 
theory and expression of seven centur- 
ies, he has given us a volume to which 
we Catholics can point with pride. The 
preface, by Aloysius Cardinal Muench, 
highly commends the author’s use of 
pertinent passages from papal pro- 
nouncements in giving “clear, concise, 
and yet comprehensive answers to the 
questions posed.” In a sense we Ameri- 
cans owe this volume to the Cardinal, 
for, when asked by the author as to 
whether the work should be translated 
into English, the Cardinal, “knowing of 
its excellence and aware of the need of 
such a work of scholarship in English- 
speaking countries, did not hesitate to 
give an affirmative answer.” 

This volume is the first of four to ap- 


pear under the general title, A Hand- 
book of Christian Social Ethics. The 
other three volumes now in preparation 
deal with “Community and Society,” 
“Economies in Society,” and “Church 
in Society.” This first volume treats of 
the nature and dignity of man, the ori- 
gin and nature of human society, mu- 
tual relationship of individual and com- 
munity, authority and obedience, the 
basic laws of social order, justice and 
charity, natural right and human right, 
fundamental human rights, the virtue 
of justice, commutative justice, distrib- 
utive justice, universal or legal justice, 
social justice, and charity in social life. 
The reader is never left in doubt as to 
the author’s precise meaning. His ton- 
tinuous stream of definitions does not 
waste or misuse a word. We can say of 
this volume what Prof. James B. Pratt 
of Williams College once said of 
Scholasticism itself: “I like its crisp 
and exact logic.” 

Cardinal Muench tells us that read- 
ers of Father Welty’s book “will obtain 
a fuller understanding of the social 
teaching of the Sovereign Pontiffs and 
its practical application.” This is true 
not merely of the social teaching of the 
predecessors of the present Pontiff. It 
is just as true of Pope John. For ex- 
ample, seekers for the precise meaning 
of his letter on excessive socialization, 
transmitted by Cardinal Tardini to the 
French Semaine Sociale, Grenoble, July 
1960, will find here a flood of light. 
Father Welty shows that it is not only 
state regimentation that is an imposi- 
tion upon the individual. Regimenta- 
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tion by any of the subordinate “com- 
munities” or associations is just as in- 
tolerable. Here the principle of subsidi- 
arity (called by Pius XI “the supreme 
principle of social philosophy”) should 
apply. The principle is thus stated by 
Father Welty: ‘Both the individual 
person and the member community are 
entitled (and indeed obliged) them- 
selves to develop their own individu- 
ality and to carry out their own tasks; 
accordingly, the (higher) community is 
obliged to recognize, to protect, and to 
promote this individuality and _indi- 
vidual activity.” It is in view of this 
principle that Pope John insisted that 
such “intermediate bodies” as trade 
unions must be “forms of free and spon- 
taneous associations.” They must be 
“offered to, not imposed upon the free 
choice of mankind.” Respect for the 
freedom of the individual permits the 
building up of the individual personal- 
ity instead of the formation of a eclod- 
like addition to the “mass” which—Pope 
John says—“awaits an impulsion from 
without, an easy plaything in the hands 
of anyone who exploits its instincts and 
impressions, quick to follow now this 
flag, now that one.” 

The Dominican author supports the 
Holy Father’s tremendous respect for 
the spiritual potential of the worker de- 
termined to realize that potential as he 
is obliged to do, and unwilling to expose 
himself to the leveling and secularizing 
influence of a mass organization operat- 
ing on a code amounting to little more 
than ‘More! More! More!—Now!” 
Of course, the individual may through 
grace and strength of character, if he is 
so strongly endowed, overcome the en- 
vironment which is foreed upon him. 
But, as Father Welty says, “Surely the 
natural order of things is that the indi- 
vidual should develop into a good man, 
not in spite of social disorder, but sup- 
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ported by social order.” Moreover, the 
author’s teaching on the obligation of 
the member “community” to the general 
public is reflected in Pope John’s very 
latest pertinent enunciation, that to the 
Canadian Semaine Sociale at Three 
Rivers, September, 1960, cautioning 
trade unions against the temptation to 
abuse their power for selfish political 
purposes. (Evidently neither the Holy 
Father nor Father Welty thinks the in- 
veterate habit of “voting right” on labor 
legislation is an evidence of dedication 
to the common good.) 

We Catholics, keenly concerned about 
the picture that our Church presents to- 
day to a world distraught amidst the 
problems of “man in society,” are much 
indebted to this Dominican whom Car- 
dinal Muench describes as a “distin- 
cuished social scientist.”” His volume is 
an evidence of the continued excellence 
of that philosophy compared to which— 
as Henry Adams has said—‘all modern 
systems are complex and _ chaotic, 
crowded with self-contradictions, anom- 
alies, impracticable functions and out- 
worn inheritances.” 

JoHN E. Cooaan, S.J. 
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translated by Ralph J. Bastian, 8.J., 


with an introduction by Vernon J. 

Bourke, in the “Library of Living 

Catholic Thought” (Henry Regnery 

Company, Chicago, 1960), pp. xxxvi! 

+ 4.28. $6.50. 

In the restless and luminous Bishop 
of Hippo Christianity gave to mankind 
one of its profoundest intellectual and 
spiritual forces. Sometimes quietly, 
sometimes heatedly, but always surely, 
he has exercised an influence across the 
centuries; the consistent modernity of 
St. Augustine is a unique phenomenon 
in the history of world culture. 
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THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


A valid gauge of the interest today 
in Augustine is the unabated flow of 
literature on every aspect of his life and 
work. The names of Cayré, Gilson, 
Bardy, O’Meara, LeBlond, Courcelle, 
Marrou, Boyer, Jolivet, Grabowski loom 
large in anyone’s list of contemporary 
writers on the African bishop. Several 
critical editions of his works are under 
way and, although there is no complete 
English translation in preparation, a 
goodly number of his works have al- 
ready been presented with promise of 
more tocome. Three imposing volumes, 
containing a veritable Augustine treas- 
ury, were published under the title of 
Augustinus Magister as a result of an 
international Augustinian congress in 
Paris, 1954. 

In the midst of this current ferment, 
with all the advantage of advanced 
research technique, it came as a delight- 
ful surprise when the Library of Living 
Catholic Thought announced that the 
next book in their series would be 
Portalié’s study on St. Augustine, an 
opus which is almost sixty years old! 
It first appeared as an article in the 
Dictionnaire de théologie catholique in 
1902 and has received continual com- 
mendation from scholars; as recently as 
1955 Gilson again referred to it as “the 
best introduction.” 

Orestes Brownson once said that the 
next best thing to writing a book is 
translating it; to Father Ralph J. Bas- 
tian, S.J., goes the corona of a job well 
done. 
thorough, successful in the sense that, it 
is a faithful translation of the French, 
thorough in the sense that even the 
Latin quotations in the original are 
translated. Father Bastian and _ his 
team have to be thanked for many 
services which may go undetected by 
those unfamiliar with the original: for 
example, hundreds of references are col- 


His translation is successful and 
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lected in the back of the book in an 
arrangement easily followed, whereas 
in the orginal they gracelessly punch 
through the text, destroying its contin- 
uity ; and the Migne references, happily, 
are given throughout in Arabic nu- 
inerals. 

A Guide to the Thought of St. Augus- 
tine is divided into four parts, treating 
of the saint’s life, works, doctrine and 
influence. In the first part, while 
chronicling Augustine’s agitated life, 
Portalié Manicheism, Pla- 
tonism, Pelagianism and Donatism— 
forces variously engaging the mind of 
the young pagan and mature Christian. 
Though all too brief, this section may 
well serve as an introduction to the age 
of Augustine since his life reflects the 
crucial nature of the times. 

The second part is an account of all 
the Bishop’s writings, with a paragraph 
description of the lesser works and 
lengthier entries for the more notable. 
Anyone looking for a summary review 
of Augustine’s efforts will find this very 
satisfactory. 

In presenting, in the third part, the 
doctrine of St. Augustine, the author has 
wisely chosen not to separate his philos- 
ophy from his theology, but to present 
his thought as a whole: ” . no sep- 
arate study will be made of Augustine 
the theologian and Augustine the 
philosopher. Augustine is not the kind 
of man you can cut in two. There was 
never more than one truth to his way of 
thinking and this truth he seized and 
embraced with all his soul; it is for him 
like an emanation from God and be- 
comes the law of his being.” We find 
discussed here, then, human knowledge. 
the divine nature, creation, the nature 
of the angels and men, Christology, 
grace, the church, sacraments, the role 
of charity, and eschatology. Though 
not entirely omitted, it would have been 


describes 
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agreeable to discover more detailed 
treatments of the proof for God’s 
existence, the relation of Church and 
State, tolerance, and the two cities. 

The author, in the brief fourth part, 
analyzes the influence of Augustine in 
terms of his authority in the Church and 
how that authority is to be understood. 
If Portalié were writing today he would 
surely have included the encomium of 
Pius XII who referred to Augustine as 
the greatest of the spiritual giants who 

remains, above all times and 
through the centuries, the great model 
for intellectuals and leaders” (The Pope 
Speaks, I, p. 148). 

In addition to an exhaustive table of 
contents there is a copious index, a 
sensible scheme of abbreviations, an 
admirable appendix of Augustine’s 
works and where they can be located in 
both Migne and the Vienna corpus— 
though I wonder if the reader would 
not have been better served by an 
alphabetical listing rather than chrono- 
logical. The bibliography includes all 
the books cited by Portalié plus other 
important works since his time. An 
introduction to the work is contributed 
by Dr. Vernon J. Bourke; it is a valu- 
able survey of recent publications on 
Augustine and main trends in the in- 
terpretation of his doctrine. 

If I wanted to give a summarizing 
reaction to this book in one word, it 
would be balance. Where Augustine’s 
thought is free-flowing and transparent, 
Portalié presents it in the same simple 
way; where his thought is difficult, 
where it stiffens its resistance at every 
approach, Portalié does not shirk the 
task of trying to get into sympathy 
with it, with the result that celebrated 
Augustinian problems, from the the- 
ology of grace to the mystery of 
predestination, receive a knowledgeable 
and confident handling. Augustine’s 








(THE WORD | 
OF GOD 


by Georges Auzou 


One of the foremost modern exponents 
of “a return to the Bible,” Abbe Auzou 
has taken a major step toward intro- 
ducing Sacred Scripture to the average 
reader. Written in popular style and 
devoid of unnecessary footnotes, his 
book initiates the reader into the pro- 
found and beautiful world of the living 
Scriptures. $4.75 


A TOUR OF 
THE SUMMA 


by Msgr. Paul J. Glenn 


A concise paraphrase of the Summa 
Theologica, Msgr. Glenn's book sacrifices 
neither the precision nor the clarity of 
the Angelic Doctor's master work. 
Neither a summary nor a digest, A Tour 
of the Summa is a journey through the 
entire region of St. Thomas’ thought, 
from beginning to end. $5.00 


THE MYSTERY 
OF MARY 


by R. Bernard, O.P. 


Father Bernard traces the mystery of 
Mary from the beginning of her life to 
her glorious coronation as Queen of 
angels and saints, and explains how 
Jesus is the source and pattern of the 
glory of Mary. A welcome addition to 
any library of Mariology. $4.95 


— At your bookstore a 
HERDER oF ST. LOUIS 


17 South Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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Who Are America’s 
16,350 Parish 
Pastors? 


You will meet them all in a new, ex- 
clusive Voice of ST. JUDE 10-part se- 
ries fecusing on the personalities, the 
problems, the successes of every type 
of parish in the nation. 

Beginning in the December issue 
you’ll meet these pastors—from the 
suburbs to the big city parish—from 
rural areas to Skid Row. 


This cross-section study of our coun- 
try’s parish life is important reading 
for the clergy, and especially for the 
laity. 

You will receive all 10 issues of this 
unprecedented series in the life of 
the Church. in American parishes 
for only $2.00—a 40% savings. Also 
write to find how you can tel! your 
parishioners about this vital series on 
your work in your own parish. Write 
today: Dept. 970. 


The Voice of ST. JUDE 
221 West Madison 
Chicago 6, Illinois 











thought is mighty terrain and it is good 
to have a guide who has sucessfully 
traversed it. 

The purchaser of this volume can be 
sure that outgo is far surpassed by in- 
come; in inflationary days can any more 
attractive offer be made? 

ALBerT B. Hakim, 8.T.D. 


A Word on Recent Publications 


The Holy Bible. St. Paul’s Editions 
(second edition). Published by the 
Daughters of St. Paul, 50 St. Paul’s 
Avenue, Jamaica Plain, Boston 30, 
Mass. The Daughters of St. Paul here 
make available their second edition of 
The Holy Bible in which, as regards the 
Old Testament, the books from Genesis 
to Ruth, and Job to Sirach are “trans- 
lated from the original languages with 
critical use of all the ancient sources by 
members of the Catholic Biblical Asso- 
ciation of America,” the remainder of 
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the Old Testament being from the 
Douay Version; the books of the New 
Testament are from the Confraternity 
Edition, “a revision of the Challoner- 
Rheims Version edited by Catholic 
scholars under the patronage of the 
Episcopal Committee of the Confrater- 
nity of Christian Doctrine.” Judging 
from the copyright page, the first edi- 
tion published by the Daughters of St. 
Paul appeared in 1955. The present 
edition measures 5°/,4” by 8'/4”, has 1,- 
680 pages, its illustrations are bronze 
and colored. Prices: $6.00 (black du- 
rable cloth, gold stamping, red edge) ; 
$11.00 (black simulated leather, 1 rib- 
bon, gold stamping, gold edge) ; $15.00 
(genuine leather, in black, red or white, 
1 ribbon, gold edge) ; $16.00 (black di- 
vinity circuit leather, 1 ribbon, gold 
stamping, gold edge); $20.00 (red de- 
luxe Morocco, 2 ribbons, gold stamping, 
gold edges). 


A Book of Private Prayer. By Dow 
Hubert Van Zeller. Anyone familiar 
with this writer knows how pungent his 
thoughts can be and his rare ability to 
shed fresh light upon old formulas. The 
book is a different sort of prayerbook 
since it contains rather pre-prayers than 
formalized prayers. The result is a 
genuinely stimulating series of some 
150 reflections as excellent aids to what 
Dom Hubert calls “interior articula- 
tion.” Templegate, Springfield, IIl., 
242 pp., $3.25. 


Oberammergau. Photographs — by 
Lotte Eckener; text by Dr. Leo Mally; 
translated by Leonard Zwinger. A 
profusely illustrated book of extra- 
ordinary beauty. Some seventy-five 
elegant illustrations precede the text, 
and while paging and reading the book 
isn’t quite the same as visiting the 
famed village for its celebrated Passion 
Play, yet it is a delightful substitute! 
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Practically a collector’s item. The 
Newman Press, Westminster, Md., 95 
pp. 


General Ethics. By Kenneth Dough- 


erty. Intended as a text, this is vol. 
III in the Collegiate Philosophical 
Series. Thomistic in presentation, it 


is up-to-date in its consideration of the 
application of age-old principles to 
contemporary problems. ‘The intro- 
duction is followed by three parts: 
Human Destiny; Human Conduct; 
Law. Basic in scope. Graymoor Press, 
Peekskill, N.Y., 183 pp., $3.00. 


The Roman Catholic Church in Ber- 
lin and in the Soviet Zone of Germany. 
An “on-the-scene” explanation of what 
the Reds are actually doing in their 
ceaseless effort to root out and destroy 
every vestige of Christian belief in 
Germany. Contains a wealth of infor- 
mation hardly to be obtained from other 
sources. Documented and illustrated. 
An important small book. Paperbound; 
no price given. Morus Publishing 
House, Berlin, 66 pp. 


Digest of Regulations and Rubrics 
of Catholic Church Music. Compiled 
by Robert F. Hayburn. A most use- 
ful booklet for anyone who has to be 
concerned with Church music. Covers 
everything: law of Church; organ and 
its use; the sung Mass; music at wed- 
dings, funerals; benediction; Forty 
Hours, ete., ete. Paperbound. Mc- 
Laughlin and Reilly Co., Boston, Mass., 
77 pp. No price given. 


The Spanish-English Confessor’s 
Guide. By Arthur D. Spearman, S.J. 
A vademecum for priests who hear the 
confession of Spanish-speaking peni- 
tents. Takes commandment by com- 
mandment and sets forth the typical 
sentences of the penitent and the replies 
of the priest-confessor. There is a 











Gift Suggestions from NEWMAN 


A PARTRIDGE IN A PEAR 
TREE 


A Celebration for Christmas 
Edited by Neville Braybrooke 


A magnificent Christmas anthology contain- 
ing selections by G. K. Chesterton, Muriel 
Spark, Max Beerbohm, T. S. Eliot, Katherine 
Mansfield, and many, many others. Beauti- 
fully decorated with line drawings and color 
illustrations, A Partridge in a Pear Tree wil! 
make'an ideal Christmas gift. $4.75 


HOW TO GIVE A RETREAT 


Practical Notes 
by Ignatius Iparraguirre, S.J. 


One of the first ““How to’’ books in the 
spiritual field. The author discusses mat- 
ters which play an important part in the suc- 
cess or failure of a retreat, and offers sug- 
gestions on the techniques of the Ignatian 
Exercises as applied to concrete conditions. 
Paper $1.50 


EASTERN CATHOLIC 
LITURGIES 


Text by Rev. Nicholas Liesel 
Photographs by N. Makula 


A handsome album of 114 photographs 
with accompanying text illustrating and ex- 
plaining the rich diversity of the Eucharistic 
celebration among the various Eastern Catho- 
lic Churches. $4.95 


THE LETTERS OF 
NICODEMUS 
A Novel by Jan Dobraczynski 
Translated by H. C. Stevens 


One of Poland's leading contemporary 
novelists presents a fictional account of the 
impact of the life and ministry of Christ 
upon one of the lesser New Testament 
characters: Here is a book with a profound 
religious sense and breadth of imagination. 

$3.95 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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section also for various classes of 
workers, v.g., doctors; merchants; 
teachers; servants. There are instruc- 
tions given in Spanish with the English 
translation underneath. For priests 
who are not really experts in the lan- 
guage, this will be a valuable help in 
those areas where Spanish-speaking 
people are increasing. St. Anthony 
Guild Press, Paterson, N.J., 129 pp. 


The Secret 
Meseguer, S.J. 


of Dreams. By P. 
This is the only book 
we've ever encountered which examines, 
from a strictly Catholic point of view, 
the meaning of dreams; their cause; 
their psychological significance; their 
morality; their importance in spiritual 
direction. A most fascinating study, 
and you won't fall asleep reading it. 
It is a selection of the Catholic Book 
Club. The Newman Press, Westmins- 
ter, Md., 232 pp., $4.75. 


Father Baker. By Floyd Anderson. 
A biography of the almost-legendary 
priest who founded the Lady of Victory 
Homes of Charity at Lackawanna, N.Y. 
The author does not claim to present 
here a definitive biographical treatment 
of this apostle of charity, but he has 
done some original research and turned 
up considerable information hitherto 
largely unknown. This truly remark- 
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able man died at ninety-four years of 
age in 1936. Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, 151 pp., $3.00. 


St. Teresa of Avila. By Giorgio 
Papasogli. This is a general biography 
of the Big Flower, written in a rather 
popular vein. The author makes fre- 
quent and effective use of excerpts from 
the saint’s writings, and this, together 
with considerable background informa- 
tion about the religious and social cli- 
mate of her times, makes this a good 
addition to a vast literature of a woman 
who might well have been a doctor of 
the Churech—had she been a man! 
Society of St. Paul, New York, 408 pp., 
$4.00. 


Pioneer Theories of Missiology. By 
Ronan Hoffman, O.F.M. Conv., with a 
foreword by Cardinal Cushing. The 
science of Catholic mission effort is 
something of recent development, and 
is one of the very few specialized studies 
in the field—writes Cardinal Cushing: 
“The present work calls attention to an 
sarly study on the subject of Missiology 
which has never received proper recog- 
nition.”” Concerned directly with the 
Missiology of Cardinal Brancati, this 
book will prove very interesting and 
informative to anyone concerned with 
the theory and practice of our Catholic 
missions. The author is head of the 
Missiology courses at The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. C. U. Press, Wash. 
17, D.C., paperbound, 182 pp., $3.25. 


Christian Family Finance. By Wil- 
liam J. Whalen. This book is a helpful 
approach to the special problems faced 
by Catholic families in the management 
of their income in these puzzling times. 
It is practical and concrete, and ad- 
dresses itself to those families whose in- 
comes ranges between $5,000 and $12,- 
000. Covers virtually all aspects: the 
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home; furniture; insurance; food; 
clothing; auto; taxes, ete. Attractive 
presentation and good material for talks 
to groups or individuals fighting the 
battle of the budget. The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., Milwaukee, 157 pp., $2.95. 


The Bible in the Light of Modern 
Science. By Bertram Hessler. A clear 
and excellent discussion of the proper 
field of biblical theology, indicating the 
consequences of treating the Bible as a 
scientific work. Most of the book is 
concerned with the exegesis of Gen. 1-3. 
It helps to reconcile the Bible and nat- 
ural science—without the appeal to the 
errors of concordism. Franciscan Her- 
ald Press, Chicago, 87 pp., $1.75. 


Man, the Saint. By J. Urteaga Loidi. 
Translated from the Spanish, this is a 
vital, powerful discourse on the temp- 
tations facing modern men and the only 
remedy by which they can rise to meet 
the challenge. Compellingly direct in 
style, it will shake those who read it 
carefully. Scepter, Chicago, 218 pp., 
$3.25. 
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‘Not by bread alone....” 


| many another idea dividing peoples and nations, “standard of 
living” is a concept elusive of definition. No sooner is it broached than a spate 
of descriptive phrases pours forth, concerned mostly with the consumption of 
calories; the number of electric refrigerators, and precisely what constitutes the 
difference between a luxury and a necessity. Although that phrase “standard of 
living” owes its origin to economics, yet the impact of the idea behind it on the 
political and spiritual lives of humans is simply immense—perhaps decisive in the 
struggle for men’s loyalties currently being waged between the free world and the 
slave. 

It seems at times that too many Catholics overlook the aptness of the Thomistic 
axiom: “Nemo debet vivere inconvenienter.” It means—due allowance being 
made for the primordial role of grace in leading men to the good life—that 
inhuman living conditions prepare a man poorly for the pursuit of goals worthy 
of his humanity. 

The social doctrine of the Church (superbly articulated by the popes of the 
last fifty years) is an inexhaustible mine of sage directives toward a fuller life for 
all. It is sad to contemplate how remiss the generality of Catholics have been in 
implementing those directives. 

A recent release from NCWC sets forth the urgency confronting Latin 
Americans to bring about reforms in living conditions in their countries. This 
report states plainly that the Latin America of tomorrow will be shaped by 
Communists unless the Church’s social teachings are adopted. To highlight the 
desperate threat to our south, the release points out that 45 per cent of the housing 
in large urban centers is inadequate; that 100,000,000 citizens are illiterate; that 
less than one-half of all children of school age are in school; that grinding poverty 
is the rule. 

The near-chaos in many African and Asian countries is due, in large part, to 
rising discontent with a standard of living notably lower than that of the colonials. 
The Big Lie of Communism, be it noted, has generally been most successfully told 
where economic grievances most flourish. 

It is obvious that this problem of living standards is one of enormous com- 
plexity and that it poses almost insuperable difficulties. But 
Christian optimism can never surrender to an attitude that 
smacks of defeatism in the battle to better man’s temporal 
order—an order to which the destiny of the Church is inextri- 
cably linked. There is nothing ultra other-worldly about the 
Catholic faith. 


AIDAN M. CARR, 0.F.M.Conv. 
Associate Editor 


























NEED INCREASED 
WEEKLY INCOME? 











Let Foley Associates help you achteve it 


Is REGULAR SUNDAY IN- 
COME failing to pace rising cost? 
Is it falling behind the mounting 
school salary and operation budget. . . 
is it slowing down debt reduction . . . 
is it insufficient to meet increased 
building maintenance expenses, or to 
provide for future improvement or 
construction? 


If so, what is the answer? 


THE FOLEY INCREASED 
WEEKLY INCOME PLAN. 


In many parishes we have aided in 
doubling the Sunday offering; in 
some cases, tripled it. It can be 
done; it is being done. 


Two recent campaigns are typical: 
at St. Gregory the Great Parish, 
Milwaukee, ordinary income was in- 
creased from $1,900 a week to more 
than $3,700; at St. Joseph’s, Os- 
wego, N.Y., from $700 weekly to 
more than $1,400. 


The increased Weekly Income 
Plan is fast becoming the most pop- 
ular of the exclusively Catholic fund- 
raising services of Foley Associates 

who feature the most thorough 
Follow-Up Program in the fund- 
raising field. 

Whatever your fund-raising prob- 
lem, we can help. Call collect or 
write (at no cost or obligation) Dept. 
H9, Foley Associates Inc., 1469 
Monroe Ave., Rochester 18, N. Y. 


a OC) A AA aL 


FOLEY BUILDING, 1469 Monroe Ave., Rochester18, N.Y., Hi S-O770 


“Organized Exclusively to Aid Catholic Fund-Raising Projects" 


BRANCH OFFICES: Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Miami, Florida 











“The Presentation of the Infant Jesus 
in the Temple”’ ... by Carpaccio 


In ceremonies commemorating the Holy Family's journey to the temple, and the coming of Christ as ‘‘a light of 
revelation to the Gentiles,’ the Church blesses its candles on Candlemas day. For months before February 2, Will & 
Baumer candle craftsmen, the finest in the world, carefully shape 100% pure natural beeswax into beautiful Church 
and home symbols of the body of Christ, born of a Virgin 


Altar brand, 51‘? pure beeswax candles packed two in a box for home 
use. Container serves as a handy holder for sick call and other purposes. 


See your Will & Baumer representative or Church Goods Dealer 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CoO., INC. 
Syracuse, New York Established 1855 
Purveyors to the Vatican by Appointment 


Boston New York Chicago Los Angeles Montreal 





